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You Can Depend Upon 


“NATIONAL STANDARDS 


In Organic Compounds 


Standard quality, protected by rigid specification tests, has more to do 
with the wide acceptance of “National” organic compounds than either 


price or salesmanship. 


DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 





Other “National” Organic ( Phenaldine ) 
Compounds for 
Rubber Manufacture “National” Specificatic ns 





} ) ¥ 
PHIOCARBANILIDE has come into general use because of its peculiar 





(Th: nilide ) 
. ‘ adaptability as an assistant in the cure of high 
Natior Specihieatior : 
ensemn grade rubber stocks. Its mgid adherence to a 
PRIPHENYLGUANIDINE known standard makes it doubly useful in big scale 
ren, —_ production 
Speciiieatiol 
[he “‘National’’ Rubber laboratory is available 
ANILINE (OU for special tests in the use of “National” 
( Anolids Phenaldine and other organic compounds made 


Specihe 


specifically for rubber manufacture. You are 











) 
invited to use this technical service freely. 





Intermediates Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 





(In addition to organic compounds of high quality the “National” manufactures a full range of 
harmless balloon colors and oil soluble colors for compounded stock) 
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Intermediates Division 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


| We are interested in accelerators ( ); colors ( ) for use in « stock. 
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What about 
the Philippines: 


Below are given various facts and 
statements on this subject which is 
now occupying the minds of the lead- 
ers in the rubber industry. Even the 
government has taken cognizance of 
the situation and has made an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for investigation 
purposes in the Philippines and Latin 
America. 
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Grove of Three Year Cearas in La Carlotta, Philippines 


Facts Showing Present Status of Philippines 


In the Philippine Islands there are plantations of 
Para and Ceara rubber on the Islands of Basilan, Zam- 
boanga Province, Siasi, Sulu Province; on the Rio 
Grande River, Cotabato Province, and along the Davao 
Gulf, Davao Province, Philippine Islands. 

The Basilan Plantation Company area just south of 
the town of Isabela de Basilan is the oldest, most con- 
sistently cared for plantation in the Islands, and has 
been producing and exporting rubber for the past ten 
years, or more. The soil and climate of this region have 
been conclusively proven to be excellent for the grow- 
ing of Para rubber, trees 2 years old being from 2 to 3 
inches in diameter, three feet from the ground, and 
trees 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 years old being 6 inches in diameter 
at the same height. 

A second plantation was started on Basilan about 
1913, on the Balagtasan River to the east of the Basilan 
Plantation by local capital which has since been sold 
to Japanese and in 1917, an American company under 
the direction and management of the former manager 
and founder of the Basilan Plantation Company, started 
clearing and planting just east of Isabela between the 
Balagtasan and Tabianan Rivers. The work of planting 
and cultivating in Sulu and Cotabato Provinces has been 
more or less sporadic and unorganized, and it still re- 
mains to be proven whether it can be made successful 
there or not. In the Province of Davao, several of 
the planters have put in Ceara trees though the actual 
amount is not known and have tapped and shipped in 
small quantities. 

Wild rubber has always been collected and shipped 
from the Islands, chiefly from the southern Islands, in 
and near Mindanao, but only in small quantities. Old 
residents of Tawi-tawi, Sulu Province, state that prior 
to the storm and fire which destroyed most of the forest 
on that Island about 18 years ago, there was considerable 
activity among the natives in gathering wild rubber, 








chiefly from a climbing vine (Conomorpha elastica). 
However taken as a whole, the collection and export of 
wild rubber is of very small importance and the follow- 
ing customs records of rubber exports are probably for 
at least 90 per cent to 95 per cent of culivated rubber: 


EXPORT OF RUBBER FROM THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


1913-1921 

Year Amount Value 

1913 306 Lbs. $ 173.00 
1914 3414 ” 1,973.00 
1915 72,602 ” 11,934.50 
1916 30,163 ” 16,859.50 
1917 65,624 - 40,098.50 
1918 75,867 ” 37,605.00 
1919 190,967 hy 70,033.50 
1920 131,921 ” 44,775.00 
1921 89,379 ” 12,850.00 


The larger portion of the above has come to the 
United States. Some however, was shipped to Spain, 
British East Indies, Hongkong and Japan. 

During the year ended June 30, 1921, there were 
92.209 kilos of rubber produced in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The importation of Chinese and other Oriental labor 
in the Philippines is governed according to the im- 
migration laws of the United States, which apply to 
those Islands. While the labor supply can be said to 
be plentiful there, in some portions more unskilled 
labor is needed. The question of amending the immi- 
gration laws now in force is being considered by the 
Philippine Government, but at present nothing along 
this line has yet been done. 

The people of the Philippines need and welcome 
foreign capital for the development of the various in- 
dustries of the Islands, including that of rubber. 
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rubber in the Philippines 
Our position in this matter is that of 


an unbiased medium tending to present 


ly 


rubber either the 


Rubber Production Possibilities in the 


Philippine Islands 



















































By Chas. H. Lamb 


Iie America nd the American consumer’ as to have any mate? influence on the demand for Nature’s 
I ( dde ™ ( neerned it! the matter of product 
rubber | lu et to be levied on rubber pro Inasmuch as some eightly odd per cent of all the rubber 
duced under Rr s provided for in the recenth) consumed in the United States goes into tires and rubber 
effective Stever ' . } . r to make thy Amerieal findings h: » to do with the making and operation of motor 
eonaumer th ‘ es to paving off the five billiot vehicles the question of rubber substitutes as a means of 
dollar obligation it Great Britain to the United eseaping the tay ny appreciable degree, can safely be put 
State n the f ’ e recent World War side 
And ! ( i bv reason of the fact that ‘ . . : . 
he ia th aah ye * orld’s peoples, buying Raise Own Rubber to Get Awey from Stevenson Plan 
and using some seve yy : of the total amount of rubber The American must have rubber, and he must pay for it 
raised throughout | Ke to continue to eontribut t the rate of $500,000,000 a vear in exeess of what he is now 
to the far hted | hhe producers tor a long or | his rubber bill. it is conservatively estimated, or 
fter the five | ( ed il he debt | e been dug ip ne? t t pehind a mo ment to raise his own rubber that 
from his seem ! ist ‘ cket na ( ed ovel } ( t m ! \meriean controlled ter! tor so that he 
It take r ‘ rupee ( no i! d ever } ~ OO! ossible ret away trom paving the tax that 
hour we must | emands me 1 filled The tire me to he | don him through the operation of the Stevenson 
ol the nat he revest 1 nu eturers ot rubber plar mv n eect 
products, have ed themselves in an end 0 | the rr r pal rubber no produced under British 
to meet and, | rm ‘ ! mvent the the Amerk eontrol comes tro the Federated Malav States and tro! 
consumer of rubb ! ‘ om doomed to pay under tl India The rubber producing belt of the world is that ter 
Drovisiol ot the te ‘ ar t! rik he readers ot rito.l lvineg hetween tel devrees North and ten degrees Sout! 
ly I \ of the Equat Rubber can be grown in this territory except, 
Wi) by \ eal be done? course, where soil conditions, altitude, wind and currents 
i , In this be e lower islands of t PI pine Arch 
vhen he come the { n he er nelavo lie mi S eres of pubhe forest and p ne lands 
n have a robher hand ly ‘ adanted to the rrowine ot rubber 
The ) “ ely ( Most o orest nds in these islands have been surveys 
And } nd ) d é suitabilit or the raising of rubber definitely es 
ime! ! eent ¢ piantat n rub hlishes And it should not be surmised frot this statement 
rrodnueed ‘ ( hat qu n of suitability for rubber production is a matter 
of theorv as the country has long produced ild rubber n 
Neither Synthetic nor Substitute Rubber Available abe ndance. much of which has heen eredited to the Malay 
The dre d ufacturers | Peninsula bv reason of the fact that it was marketed in Su 
producn ! ! ny le possible of realizator rapore after leaving the Philippines and reaching the Britisl 
ourse, ii impossible” things that hav rket center through Borneo. The Philippine Islands have 
Oe} ’ ‘ t leecade, car t be eonsidered n ver been credited with all the rubber produced within its 
a practi ens¢ | solution ¢ the problen t] houndarnies because of the manne? in which t has beet 
hich we are no ronted marketed 
Likewise ubstitute or rubber in the arts and mechani There are already several suecessfully operated rubber plan 
nd industri re not Ke to be introduced to such an extent tations in this te rritory. However, rubber has never beet 
qusneonenssoncceconsssesonenesonessccconene serenesssonesese ee cnenseessoonsnsooossoocenonessessoesooscoconenscnesssesssccsocscoosenscnscsocsosocosnebecsccveeseesecoossnso cen cncsseesnnesenenesencoensnssonnsonseooooesocccseacncnzessssseeesesecsoosecesessesszss 


The Position of THE RUBBER AGE on the Philippine Question 


Our readers will note that a consid- In this issue of THE RUBBER AGE, heavy wind storms the only areas left 
erable portion of this issue is given up Mr. Lamb. a man who lived in the would be the islands of Mindanao, Bas- 
to articles and statements on growing Philippines for a dozen years states that ilan, Tawi Tawi and Palawan. Owner- 


conditions there are suitable and «satis. ‘hip, of course, is limited at the present 

factory for rubber planting. Others are ‘me to a small acreage, but advices in- 

of the same opinion, not only of the dicate that this may shortly be changed. 
™ . = 


There is likelihood that the 


expressions of opinion of interested and Philippines, but of rubber planting in every 
well-informed individuals and concerns “Pray 3 , r time is coming when we will have ex- 
tin merican countries as well. . . ‘ 
and such other facts as may throw light ? tensive rubber plantings under American 
On the other side of the fence are al 
on both sides of this question ' , ' he lal control. It may take twenty or thirty 
That there are two sides is evident. rage 7 state ve tne . unt Aye years—no one can say. However, the 
‘ 3 ors , ) > s é » ¢ ° . ° A 
On the one side are those who believe °"¢ *88@ Ownership probiems are a present agitation will undoubtedly lead 
that it is not now possible or advisable #%4'™5t such a possibility. For the most 4, attempts in that direction and 
. > » Phili ; oe ¢ mh. . . , 
for American rubber capital to interest Pt they say the Philippines are sparse it is therefore, the aim of THE RUB- 


populated and labor would have to be BER AGE to report all activities on this 


itself in plantings in 
Philippines or South America. The imported on an extensive scale from . bject as fully and as accurately as 
other side urges such action. China and India. As to location it is possible. 

The advocates of the latter plan have ‘tated that a large portion of the Islands, Our purpose will be to keep the trade 
been urgent in their attempts to stir up especially the northern part, is in the fully informed and we invite expressions 
agitation in this quarter and their state- typhoon belt and as rubber trees are of opinion and fact at all times from 
ments have been given wide publicity. brittle and liable to fatal injury in our readers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


The Secretary of War announced on February 5 that 
the following information was presented to him in a 
letter from an individual who has been interested in 
the rubber industry: 

In the Islands of Mindanao and Basilan (with an 
area of over 36,000 square miles) of the Philippine 
group are large tracts of land owned by the Insular 
Government highly suitable for plantation rubber. 

In this part of the Philippine Archipelago destruc- 
tive typhoons are practically unknown. The location of 
these islands, from about 5 to 9 degrees north latitude, 
the temperature, high humidity, rainfall, nightly dew, 
the character of the soil and drainage make them ideal 
for rubber cultivation. 

With but little capital the 
steadily until there are now four plantations in the 
Philippines with a yearly production of over 202,000 
lbs. of rubber. Experiences show that the best 
rubber tree, (the Hevea), does splendidly in these 


industry has grown 


islands. 
While the existing land law does not permit an in- 








AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RUBBER IN THE PHILIPPINES 


INVESTMENT IN 


dividual, corporation, or association to own or lease 
more than 1024 hectares (about 2,500 acres), the Philip- 
pine Legislature could authorize the sale of a greater 
area, or permit the lease of any amount of land owned 
by the Insular Government for a long period of years; 
or suitable arrangements could be made through the 
National Development Company (practically a Philip- 
pine Government Corporation), which, by law, is able 
both to acquire and lease lands in excess of the limit 
as to area now established. 

Native labor is adequate both as to supply and 
quality. 

Under the Organic Law of the Philippines, no duties 
may be levied on exports from the Islands. 

Up to the present time no corporation or association 
has submitted a concrete proposal looking to the de- 
velopment of rubber in the Philippine Islands. 
did opportunities exist for investment, and it is believed 
that, if, and when. definite offers are presented, the 
Philippine authorities will gladly cooperate and meet 
all reasonable requirements of intending investors. 


Splen- 








raised on anything like the commercial scale it has in the 
Federated Malay States by reason of the fact that British 
planting was actually forced through the rubber boom that 
gripped London and the China Coast and India in the years 
between 1907-1911. During this boom rubber shares running 
into the millions of pounds sterling were traded in and the 
readiness with which they were taken up by investors natur 
ally brought many companies mto existence which resulted 
in the clearing of vast acreage and planting it to rubber trees. 

So quickly was this done and on such a large seale that no 
attempt was made in a commercial sense to develop the rubber 
ands in the Philippine Islands. 

The only chance the American consumer has to get his neck 
from under the British tax yoke is to produce his own 
rubber—produce rubber under the Stars and Stripes. And 
the Philippine Islands offer him that opportunity. 

Suitable rubber lands ean be seeured at once in this rich 
either by individuals through 
purchase, homestead and lease. 

The land laws of the Philippine Islands permit corporations 
to take up 2,500 acres by purchase. In addition, corporations 
a like number of acres for twenty-five years, with 


corporations or by 


territory 


may leas 
the privilege of renewal for a like period. * 

Individuals may homestead forty acres and also acquire as 
much as 2,500 acres on lease, and an additional forty acres 
may be purchased by individuals. Individuals can in fact, 
own as much Jand as they wish. 

While a corporation’s ho!dings are limited to five thousand 
acres, there is nothing in the law which will prevent a cor- 
poration from managing the holdings of its individual mem- 
bers, and this virtually makes available to any corporation 
any number of acres desired. 


The minimum purchase price is $2.00 per acre, one-quarter 


of which is payable at time of purchase and the balance with- 


in five years. The minimum rental rate is ten cents, U. 5. 


currency, per acre per year for the first twenty-five year 
period and not more than thirty cents per acre per year 


during the second twenty-five year period. 

The Philippine Government stands ready to cooperate with 
those interested in the development of the resources of the 
Islands. 

Data on the weather, soil conditions and other factors 
having a bearing on the raising of rubber or any other Philip- 
pine product are placed at the disposal of interested parties 
to serve in guiding in the intelligent selection of lands on 
which to locate. 

It will be seen by consulting a map of the Philippines that 

*(See news item elsewhere in this issue on special legislation on this 
question now pending in Manila. Eprror) 


that portion of the Archipelago lying south of latitude 10 
North involves considerable territory. Most ot the forest 
lands of the public domain in this territory have been sur 
veyed and the forest products of the surveyed regions hav 
been determined and recorded. 

Those lands in the Islands of Mindanao, Palawan, Negros, 
Basilan and in the Sulu Archipelago, the Southernmost of 
the Philippine group, whick are suitable for the production 
of rubber, and which are already productive of rubber in the 
wild state, are a matter of public record and the maps and 
surveys prepared by the Forestry Bureau of the Philippine 
Government are available to these interested at the 
of Insular Affairs in Washington, D. C. 

To attempt to enter a detailed deseription of what kinds of 
rubber to plant and where, as to the exact locality, 
them, would be 
space permitted. 
this rubber produeing territory under American control can 
be made to produce is a matter of importance in connection 
with a consideration of the subject as a whole, : 
graphs on the possibilities of immediate relief will, it is hoped, 
prove of interest. 

The islands in this group have long produced wild rubber 
and gutta-percha in cons'derable volume. As stated above 
the methods used by Chinese tracers in getting this product 
to Singapore, the great rubber market of the Far East, was 
such as to make it impossible to gather figures on the trade 
and thus the eredit due the Philippines has never been given 
in figures purporting to show to what extent rubber has been 
produced in the Philippines. 

Wild rubber and gutta-percha is gathered in the fastnesses 
of the jungle .by native workmen after the most primitive 
fashion. Foresters report after a careful study of the subject 
that only a small percentage of the rubber which could be 
gotten from trees and vines is gathered because of the lack 
of knowledge of how best to go about it. 

This rubber is gathered only as the traders are able to 
finance the sending of groups of men into the forests and for 
this reason very little business is done in bringing this rubber 
to the market and then only from the most accessible places. 

The writer personally made a complete survey of the islands 
of Mindoro and Palawan, and it is his opinion that these two 
islands alone contain sufficient rubber which if exploited would 
make a very considerable impression in American imports 
and have a significant bearing on what might be expected of 
the Philippines in the way of affording relief from the in- 
tolerable situation that apparently confronts the American 
consumer. 

In the northern portion of the vast island of Mindanao in 


Bureau 


to plant 
heside the premise of this article even il 


However, as the question of how quickly 


few para- 
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Map of Philippines 


Showing where wild rubber and gutta percha 
is now obtained 
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the valley of Cagayan de Misamis, in Bukidnon sub-province 
and in the valley of Agusan river, Butuan sub-province, there 
is an abundance of grass-grown land practically free from 
timber, and which can be prepared for the setting out of 


rubber plants at very low cost. 
This land is high and suitable to the planting of Ceara 


rubber trees which will produce in the fourth year after 


planting. Because of its early maturity and the ease and 
rapidity with which a large number of trees could be set out 
this species of tree would seem to offer a key to the solution 
of quick production. 

The forests in the Philippines abound in 
which there is a waiting market—-gums, 
woods, tanbarks, nuts, .rattan, and many other products be- 
sides the wild rubber and gutta-percha. 

Professor Dean C. Worcester, for a number of years a 
member of the Philippine Commission, and who knows per- 
haps more about the natural resources of the Philippines than 
anyone else, about ten years ago compiled a pamphlet on the 
costs of preparing lands for rubber planting and the profits 
to be made out of sueh an undertaking. Published under the 
title of “Rubber Growing Industry ot the Philippine Islands 
Costs of Production and Profits,” this pamphlet is available 
at the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department Wash- 
ington, DD. C. The figures compiled at that time are still a 
valuab'e guide today because labor costs have not made any 
appreciable change in that time ir the lower Philippines and 
the selling price of rubber then will be soon in effect again. 

It would seem, in view of the rapidly growing demand for 
rubber in the United States occasioned in a large measure by 
the continued increase in the number of motor vehicles going 
into service each succeeding year, that the wisdom of looking 
ahead in this matter of rubber production on American ter- 
ritory just now very strongly recommends itself to the eon- 
sideration of those who are concerned with the conversion of 
the raw rubber into the finished product as well as those 
interested in seeing the motor vehicle expansion continue. 
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Comments 
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Many Difficulties to Be Overcome 


A LL activities of the rubber industry in America should 
, primarily be centered in the Rubber Association of Amer 
en That body is organized for the mutual benefit of th 
entire membership. If any Governmental action is necessary, 
with respect to export duties on erude rubber the Rubber 
Association is the proper body to handle such matters. It 

experienced, it has done many things already in connection 
with various divisions of the Government with success, and 
as a rule with entire satisfaction to the membership. In 
dividual action under the present conditions in my judgment 

unwise, if for no other reason than that it gives a demon 
stration of divided opinion in this countr) 

so tar i the rubber restmctior plan Is coneerned, there 1s 
nothing unusual in this. We all know that Brazil has had an 
export tax on wild grades for years; under it the Far East 
development flourished and Brazil lagged. If earned too fa 
or continued too long it may react severely upon the growers 
Natur ‘ ulti prevall Nevertheless the planters 
have been in a diffieult postion with selling prices below the 
cost of produetior Were those conditions to continue, we 
vould face ; I or erpus shortage ol crude rubber in a 
few vears, for with prices too low, increased planting naturally 
would not take place; capital will not flow toward unprofitable 


ente! pr cs 


The cost of tl movement to the consumer of tires has 
been highly over-stated He should realize that during the 
past two vears the cost of tires has been far below their in 
trinsic value, and the return he has had for his money has 
been in the nature of a temporary bargain which could not be 


maintained if stability in the industry were to continue. In 


—Says Dr. W. C. Geer 
ereased prices have been logical and necessary. Co-operation, 
therefore, with the grower through such a medium as the 
Committee which visited America, and through them, with the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and other groups of producers, 
Is a Wise movement. 

So far as the development of plantations in the Philippines 
is concerned, that is a subject upon which I have but little 
data. There are many difficulties to be overcome. The 
climate and soil are not all that could be hoped for, although 
rubber has been grown there. Labor is searee and high. If 
the United States Government can actively undertake the re- 
vision of laws and the establshment of such aids as scientific 
investigation of an active character to assist planters, it would 

Additional quantities of 
It is not too early to begin the 
development of rubber growing elsewhere in the world where 
rubber trees may be profitably cultivated. 

Several have tried it, so there is plenty of available exper- 


be a WIS move, rubber will be 


necessary within five years. 


lence; a review of those experiments will determine if the 
Philippines can yield Hevéa rubber of high quality on a large 
scale, at a competing cost. 


(In his recent work “The Reign of Rubber,’ Dr. Geer reviewed the 
dispersion of rubber cultivation throughout the world He had this to 
say of the Philippines Experiments have been tried in the Philippine 
Islands, where it has been found that the Ceara tree will grow rapidly 
and come into bearing under cultivation in from three to ten years. Crop 
conditions are favorable in the southern part of the Philippines outside 
of the typhoon belt, but no forward strides have been made Development 
probably is retarded by the laws prohibiting a corporation from engaging 
in cultivation or control of more than twenty-five hundred acres of land 
The far east has the start, therefore, in ‘plantation rubber production, 
and it is doubtful if any other country will for many years catch uy 
with it.’’) 
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Plantation Development Will Increase our Foreign Trade 


In recent statements Senator MeCormick has given his 
reasons why the United States should help develop plantations 
in the Philippines and other countries. 

“Since Latin America, where the rubber plant is native, 
formerly supplied the bulk of our rubber, the intensive de- 
velopment of our trade in Central and South America may 
now he conducted approximately in conjunction with an en- 
ergetic and painstaking investigation of the possibi'ities of 
establishing American-owned rubber plantations at points 
where rubber may be economically grown, where the popu- 
lation engaged in its eare and harvesting may be supplied 
with American goods and whence it may be imported to 
America without fear that the lines of communication may be 
broken by hostile navies in time of war. 

“It is evident that the development of latent resources in 
these countries by American capital results in a considerable 
increase in our foreign trade with them, not only from an 


—Says Senator McCormick 


export standpoint but also from the import side. Wherever 
American capital is invested in development work American 
machinery and supplies of all descriptions followed, and 
American investments are often made in such_ industries 
abroad on which our manufacturers are to some extent de- 
pendent for their raw materials. 

“In attempting to analyze this situation I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that there is a very close relation between 
our investments in these countries and our trade with them. 
For instance, our trade in Cuba and Mexico, where’ 50 per 
cent of our total investments in Latin America are placed, 
makes up the bulk of our trade with Latin America. * * * 
The development of latent resources in these countries by 
American capital results in a considerable increase in our 
foreign trade with them, not only from an export standpoint, 
but also from the import side.” 


Status of Insular Possessions of U. S. 


N a War Department Bulletin, under date ot February 17, 

there is given the status of our insular possessions as re 
gards rubber cultivation in areas under American control. 
This memorandum was given to the Secretary of War by the 
Chief of The Bureau of Insular Affairs. Following is the 
statement: 

“None of our insular possessions, except the Philippine 
Islands, offers any promise for the cultivation of rubber. 

“No rubber has been produced in Porto Rico. The climate 
is hardly suitable and practically all the land in Porto Rico 
is being otherwise cultivated. 

“Rubber could probably be cultivated successfully in the 
Panama Canal Zone. The elimate and soil wou'd so indicate, 
and it is being cultivated in parts of the Republic of Panama. 

“That rubber would grow in the Philippine Is'ands has 
been known and wild rubber has been collected and sold by 
the Moros and pagan people of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago for many years. Since the American occupation, 
most careful studies have been made of the possibilities of 
rubber production in the Philippine Islands. Reports bearing 
on this have been printed and circulated. Production has been 
experimental under the Philippine Department of Agriculture 
and it has been undertaken in a commercial way by private 


We Seek Protection—Not Control 
—-Says Asst. Sec. C. H. Huston 


Assistant Secretary ol 
Commerce, C. H. Huston has 
the following to say in answer 
to our inquiry: 

“It is not necessarily that 
the present price is consid- 
ered unfair, and certainly not 
that we seek a control similar 
to that now held by other 
nations, but we do want to 
protect American consumers 
from speculative prices or the 
danger of a rubber shortage 
in the future. 

“If the Department of 
Commerce is able to under- 
take an investigation of the 
possibilities of developing 
rubber plantations in new 
areas, it hopes to report so 
thoroughly and constructively 
on appropriate territories = 
that American capital will be 
encouraged to enter without 


delay.” Philippines 





—Statement By Bureau of Insular Affairs 


parties and there is at present produced on rubber planta 
tions in the Philippine Islands about 202,000 pounds a vear, 
which is inereas'ng as new trees come into production. 


“It may be stated that people in the United States seriously 
interested in the production of rubber are well advised of the 
possibilities of rubber producton in the Philippine Islands. 
This matter has been laid before them in every possible way 
for a number of vears. In the year 1917 Mr Pearson, editor 
of the India Rubber World, made a trip to the Philippine 
Islands for the purpose of investigating the rubber situation 
there. His report was most favorable to the profitable pro- 
duction of rubber in the Phlippines. 


“At about this same time, Major H. F. Cameron, at present 
in the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army and who had just com 
pleted fourteen years’ experience in the Philippine Islands 
representing private engineering companies, and later as an 
engineer in the Bureau of Public Works of the Philippine 
Islands, came to the United States with carefully collected 
data the result of personal observation in the rubber-growing 
section of the Philippine Islands covering several vears and 
attempted to interest our rubber people in the growing of 
rubber there.” 


Rubber Consumers to Meet in Washington 
—Meeting called by H. S. Firestone 


American rubber consu- 
mers have been invited to 
meet in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28 by H. S. 
Firestone to discuss a plan of 
definite action to combat 
British restrictions on crude 
rubber. 


Mr. Firestone sent personal 
letters to presidents of all 
automobile, tire, and acces 
sory manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States, 
and it is stated that replies 
thus far received indicate that 
a large percentage of those 
invited will attend. 


Speakers at this meeting 
will include Senator MeCor- 
mick and various other gov- 
= ernment officials. [ = 





Lockhart will speak for those 


14 Months Old Castilloa Rubber Trees in Malita, Davas,  fyelish manufacturers who 


are opposed to the tax. 
























































































Rubber Restriction and Its Effects 


A Statement by D. F. L. Zorn, Chairman of Rubber Share- 


holders’ Association on the Reaction to Stevenson Plan. 


(THE effects of restriction of rubber out- 

put by Governmental action have 
already been so clearly manifested that 
it is to-day a little difficult to reeall the 


attitude toward the question which 


prevailed in certain quarters no more than 
three months ago 

Not | aid that no practical 
ecuring the desired result 
devised, but there 


a lot of vacue talk bv alarmists who sug 
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American Buyers’ Attitude 


find the ¢ tion of so gradual 
everal tors must be taken into 
t, espec oreed sales of rubber 
been financed 
by banks, ete. 
element in the 


the attitude 


i” 


American buyers So many attempts 
failed, and 
te action by 


had 


likelihood of nv <« 
come to 
be regarded as so remote, that a large 
the other 
failed to 
the official 


trovernments 


anutacturers on 
Atlantic at first 


number of n 


side o! the 


realise the full significance of 

adoption of the Stevenson scheme. Even 
within the last few weeks the fact that 
delegate trom the Rubber Growers’ 


Association have accepted an invitation 
to visit New York for a conference with 
the Rubber Association of America has 
evidently led certain purchasers in the 
United States to hang back, with some 
vague idea that the projected conference 
lead to cancellation or, at any rate, 
modification of the new ordinance. 

A similar illusion no doubt explains the 
rather hysterical letters from the rubber 
share-holders and others which have lately 
appeared in the Press fiercely denouncing 
the approaching conference, and crying 
out that it should be forbidden, upon the 
ground that its aim will be once more to 
reduce the rubber to an un- 


economic level. 


may 


price of 


British Producers in Control 


shrewd and far-sighted 


The more 
among American manufacturers by no 
means deceive themselves with such idle 


dreams. They fully realize that British 
producers now have control of the situa- 
tion, and that nothing which may be done 


CANCELLATION AN 
“ILLUSION” 


Dr. Zorn takes the attitude in 
his statement, published on 
January 2 in the Liverpool Post 
and Mercury, that those Ameri- 
can buyers who have held back 
purchases of rubber in the be- 
lief that the conferences held 
in New York would effect a 
cancellation or modification of 
the Stevenson plan of restric- 
tion are harboring an “illu- 
sion.” 

i{merican buyers “fully realize 
that British producers now have 
control of the situation, and 
that nothing which may be 
done to stimulate the collect- 
ion of wild rubber or to increase 


to the utmost limit the output 


by Dutch ‘diehards’ can alter 
this essential fact”, adds Dr. 
Zorn. 


TIT 


to stimulate the collection of wild rubber 
or to inerease to the utmost limit the out- 
put by Dutch “diehards” alter this 
essential fact. They observe with anxiety 
the manner in which the consumption of 
rubber is again beginning to forge 
ahead after the temporary slowing down 
caused by the abnormal conditions of the 
last years. They see also that the 
use of latex in direct manufacture may 
soon become the means of absorbing great 
quantities of rubber in entirely new di- 
rections. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they feel apprehensive as to the 
future, and that at the present moment 
some of the most important consumers 
in the United States are making strenu- 
ous efforts to arrange forward contracts 
with planting companies. 
Higher Prices Probable 

It is difficult to see how anything can 
prevent the price of rubber reaching 
eighteen-pence per lb. in the comparative- 
ly near future. How much higher it may 
go will depend upon a number of factors, 
some of which cannot be definitely cal- 
culated at the present time. This is a 
direction in which the forthcoming con- 
ference in New York may be able to 
accomplish really useful work. Secrecy 
is neither possible nor desirable. World 
figures are available for both planters 


can 


now 


two 


and manufacturers, and no harm can 
result from a frank and open discussion 
of the whole situation. Manufacturers 


must understand that their future supplies 
of rubber will only be obtainable at an 
economic price. Planters and _ share- 
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holders must realize that any action cal- 


culated to force up the price of rubber 


to a level which would hinder consump- 
tion, more especially in new directions, 


would be essentially stupid and detri- 
mental to their permanent interests. 
It is somewhat difficult to deal with 


these questions in terms of actual figures, 
but the circumstances now prevailing seem 
to point to a price of between 1s 6d and 
2s per lb. as a reasonable goal at which 
to alm. 

For the sake of avoiding in the future 
the violent and extreme fluctuations which 
have done so much mischief in the past, 
it is quite likely that both manufacturing 
and planting interests could arrive at 
some basis of understanding which would 
help materially to bring about the desired 
object. This is eminently a case in which 
one may apply the old proverb, “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” Should it, 
however, unfortunately prove impossible 
to agree upon any definite plan acceptable 
to both sides, the British-American con- 
ference would at any rate be useful in 
throwing additional light upon the whole 
situation, and in helping all sections of 
the industry to arrive at correct and re- 
liable figures for future guidance. 

Production Costs 

There are certain aspects of restriction 
which are not apparent to the man-in-the- 
street but which much food for 
thought to those who are responsible for 
directing the planting industry. An ur- 
gent circular has lately been issued by the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya pointing 
out the necessity of adopting a wise and 
moderate policy for the conservation of 
labor on the estates. Attempts at 
wholesale economies through discharging 
eoolies whose services, because of the new 
restriction ordinance, are not at the 
moment required might easily lead to 
chaos and disaster a little later on. In 
any case, we may look for rather higher 
production costs as one of the effects of 
a reduced crop. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
appalling slump of the last two years has 
forced the managers of many estates to 
eut down expenditure in certain directions 
where money will now again have to be 
spent, because a further period of neglect 
might mean loss of trees through disease, 
ete. All these points show the necessity 
of rubber selling at an economic level, 
and incidentally go to prove that part, 
at any rate, of the increased price to be 
paid by manufacturers will be absorbed 
in the efficient upkeep of the plantations. 

Put in a nutshell, the position to-day 
may be stated thus: carefully prepared 
estimates show that the world’s minimum 
requirements for 1923 are not likely to 
be less than 370,000 tons. Production 
for the year (with rubber at 1s 6d) bids 
fair to be substantially Jes than 300,000 
tons. 
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1922 Exports of 


Rubber Products 


Exports for 1922 Show Gain of $3,242,877 over 
1921.—Total is $33,450,832 with Tires in Lead. 


United States in 1922 was $33,450,832, a gain of 
$3,242,877 over 1921. Tire exports, valued at $20,- 
393,034 in 1922, as against $16,313,414 in 1921, are respon- 
sible for the increase. Rubber belting, hose and packing 
exports decreased from $4,106,937 in 1921 to $3,154,594 in 
1922; while exports of rubber footwear and soles and heels 
increased from $3,909,261 to $4,439,633. Exports of drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries remained practically even at $871,465. 
While statistics for 1922 show both the quantity and value 
of exports in each class, those for previous years show only 
values, except in the case of rubber boots and shoes. If the 
index number 100 is taken for the average price per pair of 
rubber boots exported in 1913, the index numbers for recent 
years would be as follows: 1919, 110; 1920, 134; 1921, 106; 
1922, 104. For rubber shoes (including canvas rubber-soled 
shoes) the index numbers would be: 1913, 100; 1919, 138; 
1920, 186; 1921, 204; and 1922, 155. These indices give some 
idea of the wide price ranges since the war, but the fact that 
the products are small and largely hand-made renders them 


Te total value of rubber products exported from the 


unrepresentative of the larger machine-made goods, the price 
of which is more dependent on raw material costs. The price 
level for tires during 1922 was probably close to the 1913 
average. The volume of tire and mechanical rubber goods 
exports for 1922 must be relatively much greater than is in 
dicated by the value statisttes. 


More Casings Than Inner Tubes Exported 


Automobile casings were exported at the rate of 110,000 
monthly, while inner tube shipments averaged only 78,000 
monthly during 1922. Our domestic consumption of inner 
tubes is greater than of casings, and it therefore appears 
that we get a relatively small proportion of the export trade 
in tubes. We shipped to Europe 552,124 casings and 310,426 
tubes, and to Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, and South and 
Central America 429,685 casings and 386,033 tubes. The 
largest markets for casings were: England, 334,043; Ar- 
gentina, 94,685; Cuba, 94,390; Mexieo, 79,747; Canada, 
59,884; British South Africa, 50,406; Brazil, 48,033; New 
Zealand, 47,846; Sweden, 46,862; Australia, 41,384; Philip- 
pine Islands, 40,543; Denmark, 32,986; France, 24,373; 
Spain, 23,058; Uruguay, 22,893; and Norway, 21,353. Only 
54,931 casings other than automobile were exported during 
the ‘year. Solid tires for automobiles numbered 55,665 valued 
at $1,518,932. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Exports Reflect Industrial Situation 


The trade in mechanical rubber goods furnishes a fairly 
reliable industrial barometer of foreign markets. When times 
are dull and mines and industrial plants are running part 
time the demand for rubber belting, hose, and packing is 
small, but prosperity and industrial activity bring increased 
trade. The improved situation in British South Africa in 
recent months is reflected in our South African exports of 
mechanical rubber goods. For the 2,585,334 pounds of rubber 
belting valued at $1,268,235; 3,381,210 pounds of rubber hose, 
valued at $1,340,244; and 1,149,446 pounds of rubber packing, 
valued at $546,115, exported during 1922, the countries shown 
in the following table were our principal markets. Exporters 
interested in securing up-to-date information concerning the 
economic situation in these markets in order to determine 
sales policies for the coming year should find the surveys of 
leading countries, which are published in Commerce Re- 
ports for February 19, of considerable value. In mechanical 
rubber goods, as in machinery, trade has a tendency to follow 
investments. Foreign mining and industrial concerns in which 
American capital is interested frequently maintain purchasing 


Prepared by E. G. Holt, Rubber Division, U. 8. Department of Com- 


merce. 


establishments in this country and the trade, so far as the 
American manufacturer is concerned, is then a purely domes- 
tie proposition. 


Destination Belting. Hose. Packing 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value Pownds. Value 
British South Africa.612,212 $261,708 549,909 $168,041 96,140 $26,581 
England ..... ... 80,808 $2,289 622,157 223,003 94,448 46,052 
Canada ...........335,960 122,672 313,923 133,916 151,505 59,276 
Mexico ............328,020 178,622 525,843 234,443 186,946 95,449 
a 21,132 214,981 79,461 126,448 56,409 
Argentin@ ....seces 88,409 45,154 116,276 42.252 16,636 9,428 
0 ee 128,945 81,545 140,851 50,156 39,738 13,380 
Chile a4 bie oe hou see 61,094 89,468 81,606 18,584 6,141 
France : bee ee wees 125,295 49,212 20,366 6,702 10,185 4,407 
Japan «see.+s+. 38,009 18,977 45,826 18,047 121,663 70,218 
Philippine Islands .. 60,488 30,577 73,944 $4,184 26,193 15,274 
GN. kd 60.000 40s cae 44.283 71,486 24,780 51,333 33,584 
New Zealand .. 23,688 18,412 89,252 12,913 14,023 8,617 
Belgium .... orcee 50,699 26,130 39,191 16,310 11,714 8,673 
Netherlands .. 83,003 22,464 46,093 14,495 518 224 
Sweden , »éaaa’ Ge 28,775 23,97¢ 9,693 3,898 1,936 
Norway ,scete Bee 14,928 11,418 3,916 294 141 
Peru : ~- AT,351 12,414 48,712 17,710 24,060 9,179 
China ‘ 25,180 12,298 14,679 8,533 10,021 6,050 
sritish India 39,216 22,212 20,005 2,531 19,445 4,839 


Markets for Waterproof Footwear 

In studying the rubber fcotwear requirements of foreign 
markets, the exporter must consider climatic conditions, 
standard of living, local customs, and competition. There is 
very little demand for rubber boots in tropical countries, our 
principal markets being in Japan, England, Newfoundland 
and Labrador, Canada, Iceland and the Faroe Islands, New 
Zealand, Miquelon and St. Pierre, Seandinavia, Chile, and 
British South Africa. Europe is our largest customer for 
rubbers and overshoes, while the South American countries, 
Africa, and southern Asia find rubbers unnecessary. The 
order of importance of leading markets for rubber shoes 
was Japan, Norway, Mexico, England, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Philippine Islands, Newfoundland and Labrador, Rumania, 
China, Turkey in Europe, Belgium, Argentina, Canada, 
Esthonia, Spain, Australia, Seotland, and Cuba, each country 
taking over 10,000 pairs during the year. 

Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes and Rubber Heels and Soles 

Five countries (Cuba, Philippine Islands, Argentina, 
England, and Mexico) imported over 76 per cent of our ship- 
ments of canvas rubber-soled shoes, each market taking over 
300,000 pairs for the year. The West Indies and Central 
and South America are relatively good customers for this type 
of footwear while continental Europe, Africa and Asia take 
only limited quantities. Local competition is responsible for 
the small European trade, but in southern Asia and Africa 
there appears to be an opportunity for the development of 
exports through carefully planned sales campaigns. American 
rubber heels are popular throughout the Americas and in the 
Philippines, but in other countries they are making very 
little progress against the cheaper round European heels in 
spite of their better appearance and greater durability. A 
small trade is secured with England, British South Africa, 
New Zealand, Seandinavia, Spain, and the Netherlands. 


South American Markets for Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

Druggists’ rubber sundries include such a variety of articles 
that it is difficult to estimate market requirements. Hot-water 
bottles, syringes and tubing, rubber sponges, surgeons’ rubber 
gloves, pure rubber sheeting, and air goods are some of the 
important items in this class. ixports to England increased 
from $210,575 in 1921 to $343,127 in 1922; the increase for 
Belgium was from $3,799 to $19,099, Denmark $1,723 to $18,- 
395, France $32,064 to $37,334, Scotland $870 to $12,816, 
Japan $7,837 to $12,357, Australia $16,002 to $21,113 and 
the Philippine Islands 12,557 to $18,247. Exports to Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, China, New Zealand, British South Africa, and 
every important South American country were lower than in 
1921, while the total exports for the year remained about even. 
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The United States Was First 


World Export ‘Trade in Rubber Tires 


Two Years Ago, but France 
Led in 1921 and 1922 


with Nearly 


41 Per Cent of the Total 


By E. G. Holt 


Rubber Division, United States Department of Commerce 


HE leading competitor of th United States in rubber 
T tires is Franee, the manufacturers there profiting from 
exchange rats vhich enable them to sell to markets 

at pre sent almost nacet ible to American exporters, while 


by means of preferential tariffs, France practically monopo 


lizes the trade of its colonies The percentages of the world 


tire trade secured by France are as follows: 1919—30 per 
eent; 1920 27 pel cent; 

te Se oeeee PERCENTAGES OF 
macery t per cent ( ie : 
United Kingdom, which fur TRADE BY 
nished 19 per cent in 1919 











Sales and Production of Metric-Sized Cord Tires 


Aid French Exporters 


Consignment 


A study of tire exports from France shows that some 12 
per cent of its total trade is with its colonies and protectorates 
where there is very little competition, owing to the tariff 
preference. France has recently been negotiating new com- 
mereial treaties with a number of its European neighbors, 

and giving 


1921 EXPORT TIRE French tires a_ preferential 
a he rate in exchange for recipro- 
COUNTRIES 


eal rates for certain products 
of the other country 


clauses 


con- 





and a little over 17 per cent cerned are by no means un- 
in 1920, fell to 12 per cent common, which shows how 
in 1921, and for 1922 its alert the French manufac- 
proportion will be slightly turers are to avail themselves 
less than 12 per cent The of every opportunity to 
order of importance of other further fortify their position. 
tire manufacturing countnes, The recently reduced tire 
by value of exports, in the price lists put in effect by 
1922 trade is—lItaly, Canada, Michelin show that French 
Germany, Japan, Belgium, manutacturers know how to 
and Australia, with percent take advantage of the ex- 
ages ranging from 7 per cent change situation. It is 
downward In volume of 7 possible that this reduction 
me nar eaggy pa 8 ' UNITED STATES=24.95% an es “ty lg pea 
f anada, ; ane? extent ry t ie «de reasing 
Italy The following dia eAnnce volume of French tire ex- 
gram shows the percentages c ports in the first eight months 
of the various countries a EN of 1922 as compared with the 
cording to value of exports S corresponding period of 1921 
in 1921 é (9,170 metric tons as com- 
& pared with 10,068 metric 
United States Exports on a tons) and the increasing im- 
Quality Basis s ports into Franee (1,073 

In the contest for export i, metric tons as compared 
tire trade the United States e with 694 metric tons). The 
is maintaining its present United Kingdom is .the 
position by virtue of pro largest market for French 
ducing on a large seale with ’ . : , tires, and took over 28 per 
all that this implies of strict HE world export trade im tires approximates cent of the total shipments 
economy, high quality, and $95,000,000 annually. The United States secured 31 during the first eight months 
the use of the most modern per cent of the $98,000,000 business in 1919, 38 per cent of 1922. French exports 
mechanical labor-saving de- of the $138,400,000 in 1920, 25 per cent of the differ from American in one 
vices. The fact that the $65,400,000 in 1921, and will secure approximately 25 respect, a large percentage 
United States requires about per cent of the estimated $81,000,000 total world export being bicycle tires. Just what 
half a billion dollars’ worth trade in rubber tires in 1922. this percentage is can not be 
of tires annually for its own determined from statistics 


needs, and that 
in the local market is keen, insures the maintenance of large- 
seale production methods and high-quality products. Export 
markets are now being studied more carefully than ever be- 
[t is highly encouraging to note that the United States 
vorld export trade is being maintained, in 
view of the fact that Cuba and the Philippines are the only 
export markets of any consequence in which our tires enjoy 
tariff preferences, and especially when it is considered that 
our trade in metric-sized tires is a purely export proposition 
and we do practically no export business in bicycle tires. In 
the face of adverse exchange rates in many countries, pref- 
erential tariffs in the French and British colonies, and keen 
competition, American-made automobile tires are known in 
all the markets of the world. 


competition 


Tore 


percentage in the 
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available, but the large num- 
ber of bicycles in use in Europe makes the bicycle-tire trade of 
importance. In France approximately one 
person in every eight owns a bicycle. Estimates of the 
number in use in other European countries are: The Nether- 
lands, 1,000,000; Belgium, 500,000; Switzerland, 400,000; and 
Italy, 250,000. Selling on consignment is the common policy 
of leading French firms and this is especially suitable to 
prevailing conditions of exchange rates, the constant fluctu- 
ations making many importers unwilling to make payment on 
delivery, even when able. A chief cause of the preponderance 
of the French tire business in 1921 was the farsightedness of 
the Michelin Co. in first applying the cord-tire principle, on 
a large seale, to the production of metric-sized tires. 
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Tire exports from the United Kingdom follow a curve 
similar to that of the United States, the trade beginning to 
drop slightly in the third quarter of 1920 and continuing to 
fall until near the end of 1921. While it is increasing at 
present, both in quantity and value, the total of 1922 will 
probably show a slightly smaller percentage of the world 
export trade than in 1921. Preferential tariffs favor the 
United Kingdom in many of the British colonies, but its man- 
ufacturers do not gain much direct advantage from this for 
several reasons. For instance, in Australia, the local industry 
is protected by a high tariff, which makes competition difficult 
even considering the preferential rate. In the West Indies 
and other British possessions in America, except Newfound- 
land, Canadian manufacturers receive the benefit of the 
preferential rates accorded to the United Kingdom, and prac- 
tically all the trade not supplied by the United States is 
served from Canada. In the African possessions the United 
Kingdom does profit from its political control to some extent, 
but in the Far East the proximity of Japan and Australia 
makes those countries worthy competitors, and India and 
Ceylon give no preferential treatment to British goods, So 
by reason of colonial industries and proximity of competitors, 
much of the trade which might be expected to fall into the 
hands of British manufacturers goes elsewhere. The United 
Kingdom does a large business in bieyele tires—amounting 
to 28 per cent of its exports in 1920, and 22 per cent in 
1921—which indicates that European competition has affected 
its eyele tire trade even more than the trade in automobile 
However, rubber manufacturers in Great Britain are 
much less efficient in the automobile tire trade than in the 
mechanical rubber and water-proofed goods lines. Several 
of the larger tire companies have been interested in the rubber- 
planting industry, and this has tied up their capital and 
added to the losses experienced generally in 1920-21. The 
Dunlop Company has had serious difficulties with its fabric 
tire, which proved of inferior quality, and the company is now 
specializing on the cord tire following the precedent of 
Michelin. British tire exports to Europe have been affected 
even more seriously by the relatively high value of British 
currency than has the trade of the United States, as Europe 
is perhaps more logically a British market. 


tires. 


Italian Exports Benefit from Low Exchange Rates 


The value of Italy’s tire exports, in terms of United States 
currency, has varied less from year to year since the war 
than the exports of other coutries, being around $6,650,000 
in 1919 and 1920, and $4,418,000 in 1921. The volume of 
exports registers the same rise in 1920 and fall in 1921 that 
is typical for all the producing countries except France and 
Germany. Italy gets a fair share of the trade in the eastern 
and southern European countries, the low exchange rate of 
the lira enabling its manufacturers to quote attractive prices. 
England was its chief market for pneumatic tires during the 
first three months of this year, tak'ng nearly two-thirds of the 
total exports during that period. Exports to Argentina, 
Brazil, the Dutch East Indies, British India, and Ceylon are 
also important. Pirelli is the leading Italian company, strict'y 
speak'ng, but the Michelin branch factory in Italy is said 
to be of equal importance in the local pneumatic tire trade. 
While it is improbable that there will be any marked increase 
in competition from Italy in the export tire trade, its present 
share indicates a competent and well-developed tire industry. 
Dominate Canadian 


of United States Firms 


Exports 


Branch Factories 


Canadian tire exports have followed the same trend as those 
of the United States, with a sma!ler relative increase in 1920 
and a greater relative decrease in 1921. As mentioned above, 
Canada secures the benefit of preferential tariff treatment 
in the British West Indies and certain other colonies. This 
consideration added to the importance of the Canadian local 
market, has led certain United States manufacturers to es- 
tablish plants in Canada to avoid the Canadian tariff, and to 
secure the benefit of the preferential rates in other British 
colonies. There is also an advantage derived from this policy 
in selling goods in the United Kingdom, products made within 
the Empire being more favorably regarded there. Canadian 
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tire exports to Great Britain amounted to some 27 per cent 
of the total during the five months ended August, 1922, while 
exports to British colonies accounted for 28 per cent—the 
principal destinations being Australia, New Zealand, British 
South Africa, British West Indies, and India. Other im- 
portant Canadian markets are Argentina, France, the Dutch 
East Indies, Brazil, and Japan. As with the United States, 
tires for motor vehicles make up practically the total exports. 


Japanese Trade Limited to the Far East 


Japan, like Canada, is another country which has gained 
prominence in rubber manufacturing since the beginning of 
the World War. The Dunlop Rubber Co. (Far East), Ltd., 
of Kobe, is reported to control 85 per cent of the local Jap- 
anese tire trade. The export trade with the Dutch East 
Indies, China, Kwantung Province, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, is of considerable importance, averaging nearly $3,000,- 
000 annually. During the first seven months of 1922 the 
percentages of total exports shipped to these markets, re- 
spectively, were: 43 per cent, 39 per cent, 8 per cent, and 
7 per cent. Bicycles and jinrikishas are widely used in the 
East, Japan having 2,000,000 bieyveles and 110,000 jinrikishas 
in 1921. Japanese tire exports comprise, to a large extent, 
bicyele and riksha tires, the latter trade being practically 
monopolized by Japanese manufacturers at present. Export 
trade with territories other than those named above ceased 
when European and American competition was renewed at 
the close of the war. 


German Exports Are 60 Per Cent Bicycle Tires 


Tire requirements of consuming countries had changed 
during the war and manufacturing methods had progressed, 
necessitating the purchase of new manufacturing equipment 
and the adoption of new methods by German manufacturers. 
In reviewing the German trade in tires we find the German 
industry struggling desperately in the face of prevailing 
financial and economic conditions there, to purchase the re- 
quired raw materials and new manufacturing equipment, and 
compete on a pre-war seale with other tire exporting coun- 
tries. The local requirements consumed the full tire output 
in 1919 and most of it in 1920. German exports since May, 
1921, have constantly increased. The low exchange value of 
the mark in export markets, as compared with its purchasing 
power in Germany, enables the manufacturers to produce at 
low cost and sell at bargain prices. The purchasing value of 
the mark outside of Germany is so low at present that German 
manufacturers are having difficulty in keeping supplies of 
raw materials on hand. Because of the low exchange rate ot 
the mark, the total value of tire exports in terms of American 
money during 1922 will be less than in 1921, although the 
weight of monthly exports has advanced from 177 metric tons 
in 1921 to 322 metrie tons in 1922. It is noteworthy that of 
the 1,936 metric tons of tire exports during the first six 
months of this year, almost 60 per cent were bicycle tires, 
consisting of 891,208 easines and 1,585,592 tubes, the prin- 
cipal markets being the United Kingdom, the Nether!ands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia. This large Ger- 
man trade in bicyele tires probably accounts for the decrease 
in the British cycle-tire trade. Argentina with 11,448 casings 
for motor vehicles was the leading market for automobile 
casings, and was second only to Switzerland in the inner-tube 
trade; the United Kingdom, Switzerland, and the Central 
European States are other large markets for automobile 
casings and tubes. 


Belgian and Australian Tire Exports Likely to Remain of Small 
Importance 


At the close of the war the Belgian industry was hampered 
by the lack of raw materials and machinery, but production 
was well under way by the middle of 1919, and in 1920 the 
Englebert and Jenatzy-Leleux firms were enjoying an in- 
creasing trade, especially with Central European countries. 
With the revival of German competition in 1921 and the 
general drop in export trade all over the world, Belgian ex- 
ports of tires fell to a very low point, to only slightly more 
than $500,000. During the five months of this year for which 
statistics are available, Belgian exports reflect a decided re- 








The reduced tire prices put in effeet by the Michelin 
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it is reported that one important firm has 
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gian industry occupies a position not 


of export trade. The United Kingdom, France, Germany, the 

Netherlands, Spain, Norway, and Greece were the principal 

Belgian export markets during the first half of 1922. 
During tive ! Australia developed an export trade in 


rubber goods mostly with New Zealand, though shipments were 


made to India, the Straits Settlements, and islands in the 
south Paeifie—the total annual trade amounting to some 
$800,000. Australian exports reached the high point late in 
1920, and this trade continued half through 1921, the total 
exports of rubber goods of all kinds for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, being £511,232. The trade has dropped rap 
idly and steadily since June, 1921; the 1922 export trade 


fall to about 1 the world’s total, and under 
normal conditions there is no chance of Australia becoming of 
a tire exporting country, being isolated from 
practically all important markets. Production costs are high 
there and the industry is barely able to hold its own locally 
with the protection of a particularly high tariff. 
the Australian policy of taxing motorists te protect the rub- 


ber industry continues local will continue to dom 
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importance as 
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Statistics of the World Exnvort Tire Trade 


The following table shows the total tire exports from each 
of the chief tire-manufacturing countries of the world for the 
calendar years 1919, 1920, 1921, with the estimated total for 
1922. The figures are official export statistics of the various 
countries converted into terms of United States currency, at 
the annual The French export 
statistics show only arbitrary official valuations, and not the 
actual declared values. Exports from Germany in 1921 are 
estimated on the basis of trade in the last eight months of that 
year. It should be remarked that the volume of German trade 
in 1922 is three-elevenths that of France, while the 


average exchange _ rates. 


about 
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value is only one-eleventh. The Belgian figures for 1921 
all the Australian statistics eover total manufactures of rub! 
but the other figures represent tire exports only. Expe 
the United States to Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawa: 
are not included in this table. It is estimated on the average 
for 1919, 1920, and 1921, that the intertrading between tire 
manufacturing countries aceounts for one-third of the total 


from 





exports, 
riRE EXPORTS FROM LEADING MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES 
Estimate 
Country 1919 1920 1921 for 1922 

United States $30,482,000 $53,074,000 $16,313,000 $20,500,000 
France 29,699,000 37,235,000 26,686,000 33,850,000 
United Kingdom 18,844,000 23,712,000 7,946,000 9,550,000 
Italy 6,671,000 6,631,000 1.418.000 5,250,000 
Canada 5,825,000 9.229.000 2 207,000 3,850,044 ) 
Germany) ' 3,500,000 5,000,000 
Japan $641,000 4,039,000 2.161.000 2,600,000 
Belgium 1,629,000 2,448,000 573,000 1,500,000 
Australia 1.278.000 2,064,000 1,587,000 800.000 

ToTAI $98,067,000 $138,432,000 $65,391,000 $80,900,000 


Estimate based on figures for last 8 months 





For certain countries the following table of tire exports by 
quantity is indicative of the trend of trade than the 
value statistics given above. French exports are decreasing 
in volume, while German, Italian, Japanese, and Belgian ex- 
ports are increasing this year. A study of the unit value of 
exports for these countries in 1921 show them fairly uniform 
while in other years they are widely at variance. The French 
valuation is the highest among the countries for which unit 
values are available. 


more 





rirk EXPORTS IN METRIC TONS 
1922 
Country 1919 1920 1921 Amount Period 

Metric Vetric Metric Metric 

tone tone tons tone 
France 8,513 14,142 14,028 9,170 For 8 months 
lialy 2,347 5,336 2,733 816 For 3 months 
Japan 2,163 2,314 1,322 1,026 For 7 months 
Belgium 572 1,544 393 500 For 5 months 
Germany (*) (*) 71,416 1,936 Do 


' German statistics available only since May, 1921 








HIS issue of THE RUBBER AGE has a cover 

of stock made with a rubber latex content—the 

first commercial use of such a paper by any publi- 
cation in this country. 


After noting the interest aroused abroad and here 
in the subject of rubber latex paper we arranged to 
cbtain suff cient quantities to use in several of our 
Accordingly orders were immediately placed 
with both American and English paper manufacturers. 


issues. 


In the United States we were fortunate in ob- 
of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. This concern had been making 
experiments with rubber latex and had been successful 


taining the cooperation 


mn obtaining satisfactory results. 


The cover of this issue is the first quantity batch 
of rubber latex paper made by Hammermill and con- 
stitutes the first order of such a stock placed in this 
country. It was made up especially for THE Rus- 
BER AGE. 





OUR RUBBER LATEX COVER 


In tests made of this paper the Hammermill Paper 
Company stated: ““We find a pronounced improve- 
ment im certain respects, particularly in folding qual- 
ities. Sufhcient time has not elapsed to determine 
cther features, as durability, etc. Sufficient rubber 
latex was used to give one per cent rubber in finished 
paper. It is our intention to continue experimentation 
and tests.” 


It has, however, already been shown by other tests 
that rubber latex added to paper increases its folding 
properties about 100 per cent, its strength from 5 to 
20 per cent while its cost is approximately the same. 
The slicht additional cost of the latex is overcome by 
the use of cheaper fibre. In addition the water- 
procfing quality is increased and the appearance is 
somewhat bettered. 


In one of our March issues it is proposed to use 
the paper stock purchased abroad from Lepard & 
Smiths, Ltd. This stock has already reached this 
country and after custom regulations are complied 
with, it will be released for delivery to our plant. 
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\, F the six rubber factories concentrated under the Chief 
] Rubber Administration in August, 1918, and subse- 
quently transferred to the Governmental Rubber Trust 
February, 1922, only four have been in operation since the 
ception of the latter, namely, the former Treugolnik factory 
Petrograd, the former Bogatyr factory at Moscow, the 
former Caoutchoue factory (evacuated from Riga, Latvia) at 
Moscow, and a branch of the Provodnik works at Peryaslav, 
n the Government of Vladimir. The main Provodnik fac- 
tories, transferred in two separate premises to Moscow from 
Rig , have been idle since 1918. 

The total production of the Rubber Trust in 1921 was 
valued at 9,986,000 rubles at pre-war prices. During the first 
half of 1922 the output amounted to 12,683,350 rubles, ac- 
cording to Eeonomie Life (according to Pravda—11,366,643). 
At present the principal products are rubber shoes and auto- 
mobile and bieyele tires. The output of rubber shoes for the 
year 1921 amounted to 526,089 pairs; for the first half of 
1922, 1,838,892 pairs; for July to September, 1,938,000 pairs. 
In 1921, 140,645 sets (casing and tube) of rubber tires were 
produced, and for the first half of 1922, 234,596, and for the 
third quarter, 215,000 pieces. Technical objects made wholly 
or partly of rubber were manufactured to the extent of 93,600 
poods. The number of employees at the four factories in 
operation declined from 21,769 in 1917 to 5,299 on January 
1, 1922, but since then has been steadily increasing, amounting 
to 8,701 in July. Furthermore, the number of skilled laborers 
in proportion to the unskilled and the other employees in- 
creased from 47 per cent in January to 55.8 per cent in July. 
There were 40,000 employees in the rubber industry before the 


Activities of Russian Soviet Rubber Trust 





war. Detailed data about pre-war production are not avail- 
able, but in 1915 the Treugolnik works at Petrograd turned 
out 20,468,000 pairs of rubber shoes, and in 1916, 15,175,000 
pairs; the same factory turned out 401,000 sets of automobile 
tires in 1915 and 958,000 sets in 1916. 


Crude Rubber Supplies Difficult Problem 


The principal problem confronting the Rubber Trust is the 
supply of raw materials. Russian rubber factories operate 
exclusively with imported gum and have been using up pre- 
war stocks and old rubber. The stocks—about 230,000 poods 
of crude rubber and about 1,125,000 poods of old rubber—are 
now exhausted, resulting in the present stagnation of the 
works and the curtailment of the program for the remainder 
of the year, pending the arrival of new supplies of erude 
rubber from England, where about 3,200 long tons of raw 
rubber have been ordered. The first deliveries are expected to 
be made by the end of the year. The works haye been prac- 
tically at a stanstill during the third quarter. The effectuation 
of the program for the last quarter will require the impor- 
tation of 257,000 poods (4,140 long tons) of erude rubber. A 
stock of 500,000 poods of gum (8,065 tons) is stored at Vlad- 
ivostok, and if this material is intact, it is likely to be secured 
by the Rubber Trust in the near future. Despite the fact 
that the production of the Rubber Trust finds a most universal 
market its expenditures exceed the receipts. After payment 
is allowed for the crude rubber ordered, it is estimated that the 
balance sheet for the last quarter will show a deficit of 450 
million rubles of 1922 issue (1 ruble of 1922 issue represents 
10,000 Soviet rubles). 





Boxing and Crating Pointers for Rubber Factories 


ERE are ten practical questions on boxing and crating 
H manufactured rubber goods, with the answers as de- 
termined by experiments at the Forest Hills Labor- 

atory : 

Question 1: What is the most common weakness of the 
nailed boxes used in commercial service? 

Answer: Inadequate nailing, too few nails, or nails of 
improper size. 

Question 2: Which is the stronger, a box made of birch or 
one constructed of the same thicknesses of white pine? 

Answer: The birch box, provided the size and spacing of 
nails in each box are proper for the species. 

Question 3: For an average size and weight of commodity 
what is an economical size and spacing of nails for a white 
pine box constructed with 7-inch ends and 5¢-ineh sides, top, 
and bottom? For a box constructed of the same thicknesses 
of birch? 

Answer: White pine: nine-penny cement coated nails, 
spaced 234 inches apart when driven into side grain of ends 
and 2% inches apart when driven into end grain of ends. 
Birch: seven-penny cement coated nails,. spaced 214 inches 
apart when driven into side grain of ends and 2 inches apart 
when driven into end grain of ends. Tops and bottoms should 
not be nailed to sides. 

Question 4: About what proportion of the thicknesses of 
the end boards should the sides, top, and bottom of a box 
usually be in order to obtain a balanced construction? 

Answer: Tests have shown that the sides, top, and bottom 
of a box should usually be from one-half to two-thirds the 
thickness of the ends in order to obtain the best construction. 

Question 5: How does the storage of boxes effect their 
strength? 

Answer: Boxes stored under conditions which produce 
large changes in moisture content from those of manufacture 
wr where conditions are non-uniform as to moisture will rapidly 
lose their strength. Boxes stored for long periods of time 
under uniform conditions will slowly become less serviceable. 

Question 6: How much thinner may the material be in the 
sides, top, and bottom of a box bound with one metal strap 
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than in an unstrapped box having approximately the same 
serviceability? How much thinner in a box bound with two 


straps? 
Answer: About 25 per cent thinner when bound with one 
strap. About 40 per cent thinner when bound with two 


straps. 

Question 7: 
struction? 

Answer: The three-way corner is, in general, the most 
efficient. Certain special types of corner construction might 
result in a stronger crate, but might also be more expensive. 

Question 8: How would you brace a cubical crate in order 
to obtain maximum rigidity with a minimum amount of 
lumber ? 

Answer: Single diagonal braces on all six faces, the ends 
of the braces to come as near as possible to the corners of the 
erate. 

Question 9: What effect has the direction of grain on the 
strength of fiber boxes? 

Answer: Since fiber board does not tear as easily across 
the grain as with the grain, fiber boxes will withstand more 
rough handling if the grain of the board runs at right angles 
to the scores which are most likely to fail first. The location 
of the scores most likely to fail first varies with the shape of 
the box and nature of the contents, but can be determined 
easily by test. 

Question 10: What are three common weaknesses of wire- 
bound boxes and how may these weaknesses be overcome? 

Answer 1. Weak end-construction. The ordinary wirebound 
box often fails by the forcing out of the ends. This may be 
overcome by using larger cleats on the ends, nailing the sheet 
material of the ends more securely to the cleats, and in ad- 
dition to stapling, nailing the sheet material of the sides, 
top, and bottom of the cleats. 

2. The use of too thin sheet material, with resulting liability 
to puncturing and breaking. 

3. Too wide spacing of the staples, permitting the box to 
rack and the staples to pull out. 


is the most efficient crate corner con- 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


MANDAVINGDUANLONNDEYAUOOUNOO NOU EAA EAD EAU EOU EAD EAD EAPO EAA ATAU AT ETHAN SA EGAN ANETTA TNOETOMETONGN A NONGDNNONA GONG SUAENOOOOOOOOUOGOUOOOOGOROLSGAEDOGROUOOUPOODEN ENO GOCOONOOOLEOIOOL EOL EOOOE 


OFFICIALS ASK FOR 
$500,000 RUBBER FUND 


Asks 
Commerce 


of 


for $500,000 Fund 
Plans to 

Development 

and 


Budget Director 
Department 

Hasten 
Possibilities 


*hil : 
Philippines 


of 
Investigation 
South 


in America 


WASHINGTON, 


today 


Keb 
by 


15 A request 
presented General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, to the Appropria- 
Committee the House asking for 
$500,000 to permit 
the Departme nt of Commerce to investi 
the fields 
for new sources of crude rubber supply 
the Philippines and South 


Wiis 


| 
oT 


tion 


an appropriation ol 


rate possible ot development 


especially in 


America, 


This action is the direct result of con- 
ferences between Sec retary Hoover and 
President Hardu following the recent 


meetings of Government officials with the 


British and American rubber commissions. 


oth Secretary of War Weeks and 
Senator McCormick have become inter- 
ested in this subject and have issued 
statements urging action so as to protect 
future sources of crude rubber supply in 
dependent ol Britis! Duteh or other 
foreign control 

Every effort will be made to make 
available the funds mentioned. It is ex- 
pected that the Appropriations Committee 
will inelude this item in the next de 
ficiency bill which it expects to pass 
before March 4, 1923 

Despite the needs for economy in ex 


penditures constantly emphasized by the 
Treasury, Secretary Mellon was reported 
today to feel appropniation ol 
$500,000 would be a 


that 
this 


expenditure 


an 
tor purpose 
al d a 


return could be expected from the outlay. 


constructive desirable 


KELLY SHOWS PROFITS 
OF $3,144,548 IN 


1922 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.’s prelimin 


ary report for vea ended December 31, 
1922, issued recently 


$3. 000 000 


shows net profits ot 
all 
interest 


approximatels atter 


charges, including $800,000 note 


ind taxes Deducting preferred divi 
dends ot approximately $638,000 there 
will remain approximately $2,350,000, 


the 
value common 


equivalent to about $6.50 a share on 


{62,085 shares oft , 


$25 par 
stock outstanding 

For 
Kelly reported a 
tions and after inventory adjustments 
of $506,960, after dividend pav- 
ments created a deficit of $1,479,928 for 
the vear 

Balance sheet as of 


1921 


opera 


December 31, 
from 


year ended 


loss 


net 


which 


Deeember 31, 1922, 


reveal strong finaneal condition § with 





no bank loans and ample cash and work- 
ing capital. Inventories of both finished 
and raw materials are not excessive and 
in the case of rubber and cotton supplies 
at prices substantially below current 
prices. 

Kelly continues to operate as full as 
existing manufacturing facilities permit. 
Current production exceeds 7,000 tires 
a day, compared with about 6,000 daily 
in the last quarter of 1922. In the be- 
ginning of 1922 tire production was 





below 4,500 a day, reaching 5,000 a day 
in the spring and inereasing steadily 
since, 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
For the Year ended December 31, 1922 
Gross profit on sales 
before depreciatior $12,531,379.41 
Selling admistration 
and general operat 
ing expense, includ 
ing cash discounts 
allowed customers 
interest n current 
oans, et 7 17¢ ) 
Net profit from oper 
ations $5,226,203.02 
Other income 1,643.17 
$5,577,846.19 
Deduct interest on 
ten-year a Y// cold 
notes S00 000.00 


$4,777,846.19 
Other «@:ductions from 


income 


Depreciation $1,168,832.30 
Amortization of bond 
discount, et 218,170.74 
Extra compensation 


profit-sharing 
basis 205.919.58 


Miscellaneous de 
ductions 40,375.0( 
1,€ 297.62 
Net income for the 
ear, subject to pro 
visior for Federal 
taxes $3,144,548.57 





oF 1922 


588,254, 


The balance sheet at the close 
showed net current assets of $15, 
against net current liabilities of 
401. The profit and loss surplus 
ed to $9,368,556. The net current assets 
were divided follows: Cash, $1,836,- 
162; accounts receivable, $5,708,893; cus- 


$1,557,- 


amount- 


as 


tomers’ notes receivable, $11,601; notes 
secured by mortgage, $221,000; other 
notes receivable, $28,280; preferred 
stock at cost, $130,925, and inventories 


valued at $8,018,034. 


Baker Succeeds Campbell 
W. C. 


vertising 


Campbell, for many years ad- 
manager of the Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio has resigned to accept 
a position in St. Louis. He is succeeded 
by H. R. Baker, in charge of sales pro- 
motion for the last three vears. 
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ANNUALSTEVENSON PLAN 
SUGGESTS COMMITTEE 


Special Committee Rubber 
Makes Report—States that Stevenson 
Plan Permits of Speculative Price Move- 
ments and is Likely to Result in Rubber 
Shortage unless Modified 


NEW YORK, February 
first official statement of any 
The Rubber Association of America on 
the recent with the R.G.A. 
Committee was issued today in a bulletin 
signed by A. L. Viles, Secretary of the 
association. 

After a presentation of facts 
and statistics the Special Committee ot 
the association told the British Committee 





on Restriction 


19—The 
kind from 


conterences 


various 


it was certain that American rubber 
manufacturers would consume a much 
greater amount of rubber in 1923 than 
ever before and that the industry would 
be seriously injured if production of 
erude rubber was limited materially as 
planned under the Stevenson scheme. 


“The restrictive plan operating 
lacks the flexibility necessary to meet our 
present and future for 
erude rubber and possible 
speculative price movements with serious 
consequences,” 


as now 
requirements 
also makes 
says the report. 

The American committee urged consid- 
eration of the plan of the British Col!- 
onial Office to rubber without 
regard to quarterly periods or prices if 
necessary to prevent wild fluctuation as a 
part of a speculative movement. Acting 
the firm belief that the natural 
ditions of supply and demand will fully 
protect the plantation industry, the Rub- 
ber committee 
that the Stevenson Plan 
its entirety. 


release 


on con- 


Association recommended 


he abolished in 


Committee Approves Plan of Hoover 


In regard to the meetings held with th 
Department 
February 3, the Special Committee em- 
phasized to Hoover its ap 
proval of his plans for a survey of other 
sources of rubber supply and its willing 
ness to aid in the work if a Congressional 
appropriation were secured. 

In this bulletin there reviewed the 
ocenrences which led up to the formation 
of the Special Committee to consult with 
the rubber growers in an attempt to mod 
ify or abolish the Plan of 
restriction. The statement gives the 
names of the members of both committees 
which are as follows: The Rubber Asso- 
ciation Special Committee: H. Stuart 
Hotehkiss, Chairman; A. H. Brown, 
B. G. Work, Horace DeLisser, W. O'Neil, 
P. W. Litehfield and W. Pfeiffer; The 
R.G.A. Committee: P. J. Burgess, Sir 
Stanley Bois and H. Erie Miller. 


ot Commerce officia's o1 


Secretary 


LS 


Stevenson 
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$10,983,747 EARNED BY 
GOODYEAR IN 1922 


Report for 1922 Shows Surplus of $8,008,542 
After Deduction of Charges—Net Sales 
$102,904,177—Property Value is Placed 
at $44,478,439 

The report of operations and profits 
for 1922 of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, as submitted on Feb. 12 by 
President E. G. Wilmer to stockholders, 
shows total net earnings, before interest 
and other charges, of $10,983,747. After 
deduction of charges, the net balance to 
surplus was $4,388,499. The surplus pre- 
viously reported brings the total surplus, 
as of Dee, 31, 1922, to $8,008,542. Cash 
and marketable securities are $21,539,- 
191, and the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities is 12 to 1. Mr. Wilmer 
notes that the corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries have no indebtedness to banks. 
Net sales were $102,904,177, as compared 
with $94,328,803 in 1921. 

“The number of automobile tires sold 
during 1922, not including sales by the 
California and Canadian companies,” 
said Mr. Wilmer, “was approximately 
150 per cent of the number sold in 1921. 
All other major products were sold in 
considerably greater volume than the 
year before. The company’s plants in 
Akron, as well as the plants of the 
Canadian and California companies, have 
all been in heavy production throughout 
the present Winter. Our deliveries of 
tires and other products are today at a 
rate substantially heavier than those of 
1922. 

“During the last two years, we have 
labored under the burden of high-priced 
raw materials, specified under purchases 
made prior to Mareh 1, 1921. All of 
these materials have been takn in and 
consumption thereof was completed late 
in 1922. The company is again operat- 
ing with inventories, the average cost of 
which is at or under current market.” 
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The balance sheet as of Dee. 31, shows 
property account of $44,478,439, which 
includes land, building, machinery and 
equipment; investments in and advances 
to subsidiary companies and foreign 
branches of $31,688,502; inventories at 
cost or market, whichever is lower, of 
$30,585,736; accounts and notes receiv- 
able, less reserves, of $12,062,902; 
United States Treasury certificates or 
other marketable securities, of $11,197,- 
379, and cash of $10,334,180. Current 
liabilities are $4,036,128 in accounts pay- 
able. $24,000 of notes payable and $1,- 
351,353 in aecrued interest and premium 
on bonds. The corporation has reserved 
$4,139,881 for Federal taxes and con- 
tingencies. 


New Goodyear Stock Offered 


A syndicate headed by Dillon, Read 
& Co. announced on February 19 an 
offering of $14,505,800 Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 8 per cent cumula- 
tive prior preference stock (voting trust 
certificates) at $98 per share, purchasers 
to have the benefit of the acerued divi- 
dends from Janvary 1. 

This issne of stock is callable at 110 
and acerved dividends on 60 days’ notice. 
A cumulative annual s‘nking fund pro- 
vides for purchase at or below 110 and 
accrued dividends. Application will be 
made in the near future to list the voting 
trust certificates on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Dr. Spear Leaves Goodyear 


Dr. Elwood B. Spear, formerly pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and recently head of the re- 
search department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., has resigned. He will 
accept the position of vice-president and 
chief chemist of the Guffey Gillespie Gas 
Products Corp., Pittsburgh. 





Goodyear Net Income Figures for 1922 


Net sales (less returns, discounts and freights) including shipments to subsidiary com- 


panies and foreign branches rere 


Deduct 
Manufacturing cost of sales 


Add- 


Surplus net profits of subsidiary companies and foreign branches and other income. 


Deduct 


Terre, Te $102,904,177 


82,114,356 


$20,789,821 


3,235,685 


$24,025,506 


Selling, administrative and genera] expenses .. ... 1... cece een cence neue eeeees 13,086,758 
Total earnings, before interest and other charges ..........0-0ccceeccencecenes $10,938,747 
Deduct 
Profits of California company applied in reduction of California deficit and conse- 
quently addition to parent company equity, but not available for interest, etc. 837,317 
I oo al don So, tiies gs SE ahd n Wha Garde © EE cd lst nln a $10,101,430 
Deduct 
Interest charges 
On bonds (including premium) ............06 c++ eee eens . $2,589,779 
On debentures : rere rt tree en tT ee 2,200.000 
SPT Teer TT Lite CPt TT ELC TTY UPL Le 6,037 
$4,795,816 


Ovher charges 


Add 
Profits of California company as above 


Total profits and surplus for year 
Add 
Surplus at Dec. 31, 1921 


Surplus at Dec. 31, 1922, per balance sheet 


$5,305,613 
1,754,431 


$3,551,182 


837,317 


$4,388,499 


3,620,048 


Te Te TTT TTA Ter $8,008,542 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET 


Prosperity, progress and plentitude 
were words which figured heavily in the 
speeches delivered at the third annual 
banquet of the Rubber Association of 
Canada held recently in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, when Hon. George P. Graham, 
Minister of Militia, and Rev. Cannon 
Shatford were the main speakers. The 
addresses were characteristic of both 
speakers; sincere, optimistic, and gen- 
erously interspersed with humor which 
benefitted the occasion and which con- 
tributed largely to the success of the 
evening. 

While the Minister of Militia spoke in 
a jocular vein to begin with, he found 
some opportunities to give some potent 
advice; appealed for co-operat‘on from 
the men of the rubber industry to bring 
Canada to the front among her nations 
of commerce, and preached optimism and 
hard work as the best remedy for de- 
pression, individual or national. 

Canon Shatford delivered a speech on 
the value of optimism and the definit on 
of the word prosperity, logically dis- 
carding the factors such as capital, in- 
telligence, raw materials and labor, and 
substituting therefor the factors integ- 
rity, self control, faith and service. The 
speech was as academical as it was busi- 
nesslike, and the canon was roundly 
cheered when he ended his perorat’on. 

Chairman W. A. Eden, of the Can- 
adian Consolidated Rubber Co., intro- 
duced W. O. Rutherford, vice-president 
of the Rubber Association of America 
who spoke at some length on the value 
of intercommerce and co-operation be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

The new officers of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of Canada were announced as 
follows: President C. N. Candee, Toron- 
to; vice-president, William Miner, Mont- 
real; treasurer, John Westren, Toronto; 
assistant treasurer, J. O. Mara, Toronto; 
general manager and treasurer, A. B. 
Hannay. 

At the head of the table were W. A. 
Eden, Hon. G. P. Graham, Rev. Canon, 
A. P. Shatford, C. N. Candee, C. H. 
Carlisle, R. F. Foote, A. R. Kaufman, 
W. H. Miner, F. E. Partridge, W. O. 
Rutherford, C. B. Seger, A. L. Viles, 
and J. Westren. 

A lively musical programme, in which 
“Jimmy Rice,” “Joe” Beauchamp, Miss 
Thevenard and other artists took part, 
served to make the evening gay in every 
way. 


Zebe with Howe Rubber 


Howard L. Zebe has recently been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager in 
charge of all advertising for the Howe 
Rubber Co., New Brunswick. He was 
formerly connected with the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. and is widely known 
as an executive in the rubber industry. 


Chalfin Handling Crude Rubber 


Joseph Chalfin & Co., Ine., 80 Wash- 
ington street, New York, N. Y., are now 
also handling crude rubber, in addition 
to rubber serap. 
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BRITISH RUBBER INDUSTRY W. F. Rossman of St. Louis, Missouri, 
HAD SLUGGISH YEAR Vice President and A. W. Dodd of New 


York, Manager of Sales of the American 


During 1922 there was a net reduction Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company. L. E. 
in warehouse stocks of rubber in the Wemple of the American Zine Sales Com- 
United Kingdom of 1,060 tons, Trade pany acted as chairman during the ses- 
Commissioner Butler, London informs the sions. 

Department of Commerce. If this amount At the closing event to the most suc- 
is added to the net imports of 11,103 tons cessful business year yet enjoyed by this 
for the year 1922, it will be seen that a concern the convention was unanimously 
total of 12,163 tons of rubber was de- yoted as being also the most interesting 


livered to manutacturers during the year 
The comparable deliveries in 
previous in 1920 


and satisfactory meeting yet held. 
Those attending the convention were en- 
tertained by Mr. Wemple at a dinner Fri- 


tor 
25.000 


hgures 


years are tons 


and 24,000 tons in 1921. The low figure day evening at the Columbus Athletic 
for 1922 can be accounted for by the (Club. 
mill’s use of excessively large stocks ac — 
quired by manufacturers in 1920 and 
1921, estimated to be as much as 5,000 1923 Annual Meeting of A.S.T.M. 
tons, which would make the year’s con- 
sumption about 17,000 tonsa poor The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
result for the year compared with other American Society for Testing Materials 
British industries. will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
The unemployment figures furnished by Hall, Atlantie City, N. J., during the 
the Ministry of Labor, shows that of a Week of June 25, 1923. Monday (June 
total of 65,010 workers engaged in the 25) will probably be devoted to committee 
rubber and waterproof ecoda trade. 8.534 meetings as in the past, and the meeting 
or 13.1 per cent were unemployed on will close either Friday evening, or Sat- 


urday morning, June 30. 


December 18, 1922 / 
The decision to return to the Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall for the 1923 meeting was 
Climax is Bankrupt made after careful deliberation. The 
' led meeting last year at the same hotel was 
legine inability to ps ts debts : ' 
\llegi -_ “=, # py 4 ts IN in every way successful, and the hotel 
t} the ¢{ Rubber Co actoryv ~ : ‘ . 
- ) gar. wise ow management has assured the Society that 
at ) val (ohio. and yee : EOS t > . F . 
Delay % ". ; ecutive OMcesS every facility for the pleasure and com- 
n Colum Ohio d : . . 
: ag -- : sages '" fort of members and for the success of 
ank tev in the nited States strict . . 
enscervng. : 17 TI ie Gistriet the meeting will again be available. 
ourt on ni i } ‘T1Tl was 
— , ~ | H 2 a ae ‘ Plans for the entertainment of the 
ligned py. I ry SD oltman, presiden . 
i irr members and their guests will be an- 
The company has debts amounting to . ah ‘ T : 
AR OAL AT hb it satiie tx. wal nounced later. The Golf and ennis 
S200 USO. 4 viii I is apie oO AV, m : 
- , “?* Tournaments will be held as usual on the 
according to the petition ; . . 
ry afternoon reserved for recreation, and 
’ eompan\ vaiues its assets a . , . : 
oaiakae other entertainment features will be 
$537,420.52 Among these are patents . . 
LON KO? 2 arranged by the Entertainment Com- 
and eopvrights listed at $206,593.31: , : 
- tyes mittee. 
machiner ied = «oat $71,185.03: real = . ) 
' , The Committee on Papers has begun 
estate, ineludi the plant at Delaware, 
_—— . work on the development of the program 
$88,112.63; negotiable bonds and other , at. 
' a of the meeting. The meeting last year 
personal property, $40,292, and insurances ¥ 
Hy was productive of a large number of val- 
nolmes, SYO.000 


uable reports, papers and discussions, and 
the program in view for the 1923. meeting 
gives every promise of being quite as 
distinctive. 

Although it is too early to make any 
announcement in detail, a number of very 
promising topics for discussion are being 
developed, 


Cook Becomes General Manager 


R. Cook 
of the Howe 
has been vice- 


that has 


inacer 


rie h he 


It announced Otis 
necome 
Rubhe r Cor 
presid nt and genera 


May, 1921 ee 


well known 


is 
reneral n 
n.. of Ww 
sales manager since 
of the 
f the tire business, is 
anager, Hugh M. Kerr, 
th Price, Waterhouse 
Portage Rubber Co., 


Johnson, one os 


mer; 0 


general factory 1 Mexico Doubles Tire Duties 


WAS *¢ 


rmerlv wv 


and the 
and treasurer. 


who 
& ( 


secretary 


The doubling of the import duties into 
Mexico on rubber tires for both passenger 
and _ trucks, made effective be- 
‘ginning with all goods reaching Mexico 
on and after February 15, by a Mexican 
decree officially promulgated on February 


0 . is 


cars is 


American Zinc Sales Convention 


A two day convention devoted to dis- 8, according to a telegram from Assistant 
eussion of les and advertising cam- Trade Commissioner MacKenzie at Mexi- 
paigns for Azo Zine Oxide during 1923 eco City, dated February 8, received at the 
was held by the American Zine Sales Department of Commeree. 

Company at the Columbus, Ohio head- By this change the Mexican import duty 
quarters of this concern. This meeting on pneumatic tires is advanced from one 
was the occasion for bringing together to two pesos per gross kilo, with the duty 
officials, field forees, and technical men of on solid rubber tires, including cushion 


tires, from 0.50 peso to one peso per 
eross kilo. Both rates are subject to the 
usual surtax of 12 per cent of the duties. 


the company from February 1 to 3, which 
euests of honor W. A. Ogg 
Massachusetts, President; 


ineluded as 
of Boston. 
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REPORTS FROM AKRON . 
INDICATE PRICE INCREASE 


Reports from Akron indicate that 
practically all of the factories are either 
working at capacity or are planning to 
do so at an early date. Despite the recent 
increase in tire prices orders in good 
quantities are being received for spring 
deliveries from dealers in all sections. 

The amount of the recent rise in tire 
prices has been nullified to a large extent 
by an even larger increase in the cost of 
erude rubber and cotton fabric. For this 
reason it is predicted that another in- 
in tire prices will announced 
very shortly, probably March 1 
March 15. 

A large number of the factories have 
been steadily producing tires in the last 
few months in order to build up a reserve 
for the spring months when the demand 
greater. Goodyear arranging to 
produce close to 40,000 tires a day and 
has recently established a record in pro- 
ducing 35,446 inner tubes in three 8 hour 
shifts. Firestone has increased its pro- 
duction facilities so that it will be pro- 
ducing about 30,000 tires a day. Good- 
rich, likewise, reports increase production 
although no figures ‘have issued. 
Miller and General report increase 
production, both factories expecting to 
manufacture more tires than ever before 
during this year. 


crease be 


on or 


is is 
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To Honor Goodyear 

A program commemorative of the work 
of Charles Goodyear who did the original 
work on the vuleanization of rubber in 
and near New Haven, will be given by 
the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society at the Spring Meeting 
according to an announcement of Arnold 
H. Smith, Secretary. The division plans 


the erection of a tablet in Goodyear’s 
memory. It also is the announced in- 
tention of Dr. Bruni of Milan, Italy, to 


be present at the meeting and to present 
a paper on his late researches on the ac- 
celeration of vuleanization. 





Goodyear Employes to Get Bonus 

A of ten per cent for steady 
attendance will be paid to all hourly rated 
and piecework industrians at the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. begnning Feb. 
20, P. W. Litehfield, vice president and 
factory manager announced to Goodyear 
Industrial Assembly recently. 

Mr. Litchfield stated the reason for the 
increase was because of the present good 
condition of business and that he wished 
to avoid adding new employes to the 
working force which might result in lay- 
ing off men later. 


bonus 


Midwest March Meeting 

The next regular monthly meeting of 
the Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, March 13, 1923, W. E. 
Wilson is Chairman of the Committee in 
charge. Association headquarters are 
now located at room 1100, 64 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. 
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February 25, 1923 


ACTIONS IN GOODYEAR 
CASE ARE WITHDRAWN 


The court actions brought by Mrs. 
Laura L. Weiss of Cleveland, a Goodyear 
stockholder; Charles J. Motz, another 
Goodyear stockholder, and Francis Seib- 
erling and Russel Robinson of Akron, 
Goodyear directors, against the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company and the banking 
syndicates which handled the Goodyear 
refinancing program of $87,000,000 in 
May, 1921, and in which actions the 
legality of the refinancing and reorgani- 
zation program was attacked, were com- 
promised and withdrawn from the com- 
mon pleas court on Feb. 10. 

Judge W. J. Ahearn signed journal 
entries dismissing the actions and making 
certain findings in compliance with the 


compromise agreement reached in the 
cases. 
Under the agreement reached John 


Sherwin of Cleveland, Owen Young and 
Clarence Dillon of New York remain as 
trustees of 10,000 shares of management 
stock, and this stock remains in virtual 
control of Goodyear affairs, having 
power to elect a majority of directors. 

The three trustees, however, waive 
further payment to them by Goodyear of 
$10,000 a year each as salary plus a 
$10,000 annual expense fund for-all three. 

Plaintiffs’ attorneys said that they were 
satisfied with the compromise reached, 
and claimed that for the twenty-year 
period over which the refinancing extends 
the agreements reached will mean a 
saving’ to Goodyear stockholders of more 
than $15,000,000. 

In connection with the settlement the 
Goodyear company issued the following 
statement : 

“The purchase by the company at less than par 
of the prior preference stock already retired, and 
the additional stock to be retired plus cancellation 
of accrued dividends thereon to Jan. 1, 1923, 
according to the court’s decree, will effect a re- 
duction of charges prior to the preferred and 
common stock of $4,280,360 

“In addition thereto management stock fees 
amounting to $30,000 a year, will be can- 
celled and the cost of management has been reduced 
from a possible maximum of $750,000 a year to 
$250,000 

“The peak amount outstanding of bonds, de- 
bentures and prior preference stock issued at 
reorganization as senior to the preferred and 
common stock was $87,402,500. On March 15, 
1923, the aggregate outstanding of the same issues 
will be $72,750,000 or a reduction from the peak 
of $14,652,500. On March 15, 1924, with the 
retirement of the additional $5,000,000 prior 
preference stock, and the regular retirement of 
bonds and debentures, the aggregate of the three 
senior securities outstanding should be $64,750,- 
000, or a reduction from the peak of $22,652,500 

“To facilitate the arrangement reached between 
all parties interested, further arrangements have 
been made whereby the common and preferred 
stockholders of Akron will have an additional 
membership of three on the board of directors, of 
which H. B. Manton will be one.” 


Spadone Announces Changes 


The Spadone Machine Co., Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York City, which manu- 
factures the Bolton Vertical Bias Cutter 
announces the following changes in its 
personnel: Walter W. Spadone, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer and Charles C. 
Spadone, Vice President and Secretary. 
Messrs L. R. Spadone, W. A. Spadone 
and Paul Spadone, Directors, to serve un- 
expired terms of retired Directors, Messrs 
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Henry Spadone, Alfred A. Spadone and 
Amedee Spadone. 

Walter W. Spadone, President, advises 
that they have greatly improved their bias 
cutter and also its allied equipment and 
look forward to a very prosperous year. 

The company will also devote its efforts 
to the sale of a new model Griffin Car- 
buretor for Ford Cars. This new depart- 
ment will be under the direction of L. R. 
Spadone, who has had wide experience 
in the automotive field. 


Sebrader Air Chuck 


Another of the varied activities that 
Schrader products play in giving longer 
life to tires, comes to light in tire manu- 
facturers’ testing rooms. Many of them 
use a specially designed Schrader Air 
Chuck, illustrated here, on compressed 
air lines in their tube testing rooms. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that 

















ScHRADER AIR CHUCK 


this air chuck is the only one that can 
not injure the inner mechanism of tire 
valves. When applied to the valve it 
will not bend the pin of the valve or 
distort the spring. 

There are several additional features 
embodied claimed for this air chuck. 

It is air-tight; it automatically shuts 
off compressed air when hose is not in 
use; the threads of the valve stem do not 
chafe the rubber washer and cause it to 
wear down. 

The qualities that have led tire manu- 
facturers to adopt the Schrader Air 
Chuck in their plants make it an eco- 
nomical and efficient instrument for ser- 
vice stations which allow their customers 
free air. Made in four sizes to fit four 
diameters of hose from one-quarter to 
one-half inch, also in male and female 
thread pipe sizes. Manufactured by A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Association Install 


Officers 


The recently elected officers of The 
Chicago Tire Dealers’ Association were 
officially installed in office at their third 
annual banquet held at the Lexington 
Hotel, Chicago, on February 1. The new 
officers elected on December 1 are as fol- 
lows: President, Robert Sloan; Vice 
President, Alfred Perlman; Treasurer, 
P. J. Raasch. Frank Zeman and Thomas 
Whitehead were elected directors for two 
years and Adolph Schmitz and G. B. 
Stevens elected for one year. 
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BILTWELL PLANT TO BE 
SOLD TO NORTHERN RUBBER 


Announcement was made on Feb. 13 
of the sale of the Biltwell Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Barberton, Ohio, for the sum of 
$200,000 to a group headed by A. L. 
Wheeler, Charles Synder and L. J. 
Schott of Akron and J. J. Kent of 
Youngstown. The actual transaction has 
not taken place yet as it is awaiting the 
approval of the courts, but a statement 
has been made by Judge W. J. Ahern, Jr., 
of the common pleas court, that the sale 
will be approved. The formal petition 
will be presented to the court soon and 
at which time it is expected that the deal 
will be closed, and the terms of sale drawn 
up between the purchasers and the re- 
ceivers. 

The purchase involves a consideration 
of $200,000. The appraisal of the plant 
in July, 1920, was $425,000. The fact 
that the offer is less than half the 
appraisal mecessitated the approval of 
the court before it could be accepted. 
In this connection it was stated that an 
appraisal if taken at the present time, 
would greatly reduce the former figure. 

Plans for a new organization are still 
in the formative stage but it is announced 
that the name of the new concern will be 
the Northern Rubber Co., and that they 
will continue to manufacture tires. 

The Biltwell Tire & Rubber Co. has 
not been operated for a period of over 
two years, and has been in the hands of 
receivers, the Ohio State bank of Akron 
and the Merchants National Bank of 
Youngstown. 


Rubber Men Sail to Europe 


On board the Olympic, which sailed 
for Southhampton on February 10 were 
the following well known rubber men: 
Sir Stanley Bois, H. Erie Miller and 
P. J. Burgess of the British Rubber 
Commission, H. S. Hotchkiss, Vice Pres- 
ident of U. S. Rubber Co., and F. C. 
Hood of Hood Rubber Products Com- 


pany. 


Hartford Machinery Damaged 


Fire caused considerable damage to 
machinery in the plant of the Hartford 
Rubber Works, Hartford, Conn., recently 
when a quantity of sulphur in one of the 
mills was ignited. The blaze was held 
in check by the sprinkler system until the 
firemen arrived. 


Semple Machinery Sold 


At a receivers sale held recently in 
Trenton, machinery and equipment of the 
defunct Semple Rubber Company were 
disposed of to William R. Thropp and 
Sons Co., The Semple Mnfg. Co., and 
to other individual buyers. 


Derda with Wishnick 


Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Company 
announce the addition to their Cleveland 
sales force of Harry F. Derda, who will 
eall on the trade in southern Ohio. 
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STAR REPORTS GOOD 
BUSINESS LAST YEAR 
The Star Rubber Company, Inc., Ak- 
Ohio, 1922 as by far the 
largest year in its history. January, 
1923, sales represent a very considerable 
increase over those of January, 1922. 
Definite quotas have been fixed with a 
view to doubling last year’s volume in 
1923, and this total has been set as the 
this year. 
reflected in 
distribu- 


ron, reports 


the organization for 
already 


large 


goal of 
star 
the 


expansion is 
recent alignment of 
tors in New England, Iowa, New York 
State, Florida, Utah, Illinois, New Mex- 
ico, Tennessee, California, Pennsylvania, 
districts 

Branch Managers attended a 
a three-day Akron last 
month, which was marked by a banquet 
at the Akron City Club. As a result, 
definite plans have been shaped for ob- 
taining Star distributiion at a number of 
additional Evidence ot 
this by the an- 
nouncement by F. P. Harrington, Direct- 
Sales, that the Rubber 
reestablished its 
Chicago 

Mr. Harrington has just returned from 


and other 
star 


conterence in 


strategic points 


trend is already seen 


Star Com- 


or of 
pany 


facilities in 


has warehouse 


a trip to Chicago, where six new accounts 


have taken on the distribution of Star 
tires and tubes “In the middle West,” 
says Mr. Harrington, “I find a marked 
tendency on the part of tire dealers as 
a whole to handle better merchandise 


than was the case in 1922. The cheap 
article is still in demand, but, thank for- 
tune! the demand is perceptibly on the 
What the asks for to- 


day dictates pretty much what the dealer 


wane consumer 


buys, and the consumer today has un- 
mistakably made up his mind to spend 
more money for a longer-mileage pro- 
duct.” 


Prices on Star tires and tubes were ad- 


vanced effective February 1 Dealers’ 
prices were increased about 5%, while 
consumers’ were advanced on an average 
of from 8% to 10%. 


Miss. Valley Bankrupt 
The Mississippi Valley Rubber Co., 
lowa City, Iowa, J. Otto Schulze, presi- 
dent, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptey, declaring liabilities of $134, 
286.40 and $112,263.19. The 
company makes tires and tubes 


assets of 


Chillicothe in New Hands? 


It is reported that the Chillicothe 
(Ohio) Tire & Rubber Co. has passed 
into the hands of an eastern tire concern 
and the output will be increased to 100 


tire casings daily, and later to be 
doubled Only cord tires will be pro 
duced. 


Rubber Factory for Ceylon 

It 1s stated that a rubber factory will 
shortly be established by the Mayo Rub- 
ber Sole Factory Co., Ltd., for the manu- 
facture of rubber articles, chiefly sandals, 
and shoe soles and heels The authorized 
capitalization of the 400,000 
rupees, of which 80,000 rupees has been 
reserved for equipment. 


concern is 
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Greenwich Plant for Sale 

By order of the court the plant of the 
Greenwich Rubber Co., Norwalk, Ohio, 
has been offered for sale. The assets are 
estimated at $23,000 and liabilities $150,- 
000. It is reported that the former 
management may take over the property 
and operate it. 


STEVENSON PLAN 
SUGGESTS COMMITTEE 


Continued on Page 376) 


ANNUL 


The first conference was held on Jan- 
uary 19 at which time erude rubber con- 
sumption figures and other information 
was presented to the R.G.A. Committee 
for the purpose of giving them a 
the extent of 
rubber industry in this country. 

The statement then 
lows: 


com- 


prehensive view of the 


continues as fol- 


In presenting to the R.G.A 
regarding crude rubber consumption in 1922 and 
previous years, your Special Committee empha 
sized firm belief in the increased consumption 
if crude rubber for 1923 over 1922 and in the 
growth of the American manufacturing 
and that if this progress is not met by 
reased production of crude rubber we con- 
expect that our industry will be seriously 
Therefore, your Committee emphasized 
R.G.A, Committee that the restrictive 
operating lacks the flexibility necessary 
our present and future requirements for 
crude rubber and also makes possible speculative 
price movements with serious consequences 

Your Committee also expressed the fear that 
under the operation of the Stevenson Plan plan 
tation production might decrease, whereas the 
utmost expansion is needed at the present time 
and it is the consensus of opinion that in a few 
years crude rubber needed by manufacturers will 
exceed the supply unless great strides are 
in bringing additional area into production 
The Committee requested immediate considera 
tion by the Colonial Government's Advisory Com 
mittee, of which Sir James Stevenson is the head, 


Committee facts 


steady 

industry 
an ine 
fidently 
injured 
to the 
as now 
to meet 


plan 


made 


of the announcement by the British Colonial 
Office or the local Colonial Governments that it 
use its discretionary powers with respect to the 
application of this scheme and release rubber 
without regard to quarterly periods or prices if 
necessary to prevent wild fluctuation as part of 


& speculative movement 


Your Committec recommended that the 
Stevenson Plan be abolished in its entirety, this 
recommendation being predicated on the firm 


belief that the 
demand 


natural 
existing 
tation industry 

Your Special Committee 
tary Hoover of the 
approval 


conditions of supply 
will fully protect the 


and 
nou plan 
emphasized to Secre 
Department of Commerce their 
os his plans Jor a survey of other sources 
of rubber supply and our willingness to aid in the 


work if a Congressional appropriation were s# 


cured 

‘The R.G.A. Committee agreed to present to 
the Rubber Growers’ Association all facts and 
figures regarding our crude rubber needs, their 
impression with respect to the size and growth 
of the industry and our representations as to 
the need for flexibility in the Stevenson Plan and 
our request that the British Government im- 


mediately 
restrictions 

We understand that the Department of Com 
merce made similar recommendations to the R.G.A 
Committee during their conference. 
It should be clearly understood 
Growers’ Association of London expressly 
stipulated that their Committee could not 
the underlying principles of the legislation enacted 
by the Colonial Government Neither could they 
express the opinions or views of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association prior to making a report on 
the situation exhibited to them in this country 

4 report of the views of the Rubber Growers’ 


use discretionary powers to relax the 


that the Rub- 
ber 


discuss 


Association of London, or such recommendations 
as they make, will be forwarded to all members 
immediately upon its receipt from London 


contact 
De- 


move 


will continue 
Association and the 
and other 
ment that can in its full opinion help the situ 
ation It should be clearly understood that the 
Special Committtee will welcome at any time any 
sug¢gestions or comments respecting the Asso 
ciation’s activities in this matter 

“Your Committee feels that no activities should 
be undertaken by its members except through 
this Association and until the report of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association is forthcoming.” 


Your Special Committee 
with the Rubber Growers’ 


partment of Commerce with any 
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FISK 1922 BUSINESS 
SHOWS SATISFACTORY GAIN 


BOSTON, Feb. 8—Fisk Rubber Co. for 
1922 did gross business of $45,462,441, 


or 12% more than 1921, the actual 
increase in unit sales being 48%. 

Net profits were $1,655,075 after 
all deductions. This is the first full 


year of operation of the consolidated 
Fisk, Federal and Ninigret companies. 
For the half year period from July to 
December, 1921, the consolidation earned 
net after all charges of $1,873,000. 

The modest earning power is explained 
by conservative treatment of inventory 
account, erude rubber standing on the 
books at less than 15 cents a pound. As 
the supply is practically sufficient to 
cover a half year’s operation, profits from 
now on, with the enhanced tire prices pre- 
vailing, should take on a different com- 
plexion. 

Sales thus far this are all that 
could be expected. Spring bookings are 
already 70% ahead of a year ago and are 
inereasing at a rate that will foree up- 
ward revision of production schedules. At 
present the Fisk and Federal divisions are 
turning out 19,000 tires daily, and, if 
labor ean be obtained, a higher schedule 
will prevail before the end of the month. 

Fisk Rubber ended the year in good 
financial shape with a ratio of auick assets 
to liabilities of about 334, to 1. Due to 
the big inrush of spring business, floating 
debt was ahout the same as a year ago 


or $5,000,000. 


year 


Rubber Bill to Attract Capital 


A bill designed to attract outside capi- 
tal to the rubber industry in the 
Philippines, backed by the approval of 


Governor General Wood was _intro- 
duced at the special session of the 
Legislature which onened on Feh 14 


according to an Associated Press dispatch. 

The measure, which has been prenared 
by Arthur W. Fischer, director of the 
Bureau of Forestry, would permit in- 
dividuals and corporations to obtain 
concession of public lands, limited to 
50,000 acres for each concession, for a 
period of twenty years. The concession 
contracts would require the licensees to 
plant rubber, quinine and cammhor trees 
and would exempt the concessionaries 
from taxes until production would have 
reimbursed them for the cost of planting. 
Thereafter they would pay the Philippine 
Government 10 per cent of the market 
value of their products until the end of 
the twenty-year period. 


New Equipment for Solvay 


The Solvav Process Comnanv, who 
installed 24 Uehling CO: Reeording and 
Indicating units in their Svracuse, N. Y. 
plant last October, have iust ordered 8 
additional similar units from the Uehling 
Instrument Company, Paterson, N. J. for 


their boiler plant at the same works. 
They also have numerons Uehling CO: 
recorders at their Detroit, Mich., and 


Hutchinson, Kansas plants. 
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News Notes of the Rubber Association 


On February 9th a committee of the 
Automobile Fabric Manufacturers Divi- 
sion met at the Association office and 
prepared a plan under which members 
of the Division may exchange credit in- 
formation. The commitee’s report re- 
ceived consideration at the Division 
meeting in Boston on February 19th, but 
no definite conclusion was reached. 

>. * . 

The Foreign Trade Division held its 
regular monthly meeting on February 
15th and gave consideration to a number 
of important subjects, chief among which 
were the exclusion of American tires 
from preferential tariff treatment by 
Spain; the desirability of establishing 
the Standard Tire Warranty in Cuba and 
New Zealand, and the necessity for re- 
printing some editions of the pamphlet 
issued by the Association in its attempt 
to promote the use of straight-side tires 
in foreign countries. 

* > * 

The Tariff Executive Committee met 
on February 20th, while the Committee as 
a whole held its meeting on February 
21st. A number of important matters 
relating to traffic and transportation were 
discussed. 

* - * 

The Advertising Committee of the Tire 
Executive Committee met on February 
20th and prepared a comprehensive, 
definite report concerning the contem- 
plated national advertising campaign to 
educate tire users, dealers and tire manu- 
facturers’ concerning the 
interpretation of the manufacturers’ 
Standard Tire Warranty. The report 
will receive consideration at the meeting 
of the Tire Executive Committee on 
February 27th. 


On February 21st, the Specification 
Committee—M ec haniecal Goods Divi- 
sion—held its regular monthly meeting. 


sales forces 


The Exeeutive Committee—Tire Manu- 
faeturers Division will meet on February 
27th, at which time a number of im- 
portant subjects will be considered which 
include certain suggested additions to the 
present list of standard tire sizes, and 
the contemplated work of making avail- 
able improved accounting and merchan- 
dising methods for retail tire dealers. 


> * * 


As a result of the unusual activity oe- 
sasioned by the visit of the delegation 
from the Rubber Growers Association of 
London in connection with the matter of 
restriction of erude rubber production, it 
was found necessary to postpone the 
regular February meeting of the Board 
of Directors until March 8th. 


* = * 


The Association office has distributed 
to members of the Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Manufacturers Division, loose-leaf 
binders containing effective reeommenda- 
tions which have been approved by that 
Division. 


The response to the Association’s ques- 
tionnaire covering the second six months 
of 1922 has been very satisfactory. It 
is expected that the statistics compiled 
from the questionnaire, which will be 
indicative of the condition of the rubber 
industry during the second half of 1922, 
will be compiled and distributed at an 
early date. 


Dunn Touring Fisk Branches 


H. T. Dunn, president of the Fisk 


Rubber Co., is making a tour of Fisk 


branches in the United States. He is 
accompanied by B. H. Pratt, vice presi- 
dent of the Fisk company and general 
manager of the Federal division; F. H. 
Ayres, director of sales, Fisk company; 
E. J. MeMartin, district manager, Port- 
land, Ore.; and E. L. Rettig, district 
manager of the Federal company, San 
Francisco. 

“We are merging the Fisk and Federal 
under one control, but the sales depart- 
ments will be operated separately, the 
Fisk houses as branches and the Federal 
as agencies,” said Mr. Dunn. 


Republic Shows Increased 
Business 


Gross sales of the Republic Rubber 
Corp,. Youngstown, O., to Jan. 26 were 
20 per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous month. 
December sales were 110 per cent larger 
than in December, 1921 and January 
gross 132 per cent higher than December, 
1921. 
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DAYTON RUBBER HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING ON FEB. 6 


Officers and directors of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of 
stockholders and directors of the com- 
pany February 6th. 

The only change in the management 
was the selection of A. L. Freedlander, 
who has been factory manager of the 
company for many years, as second vice 
president. 

Other officers and directors are John 
A. MaeMillan, president and general 
manager, C. E. Hooven, vice president 
and secretary; Robt. F. Brown, treas- 
urer; E. F. Rigg, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary; and John A. Mae 
Millan, Robert F. Brown, C. E. Hooven, 
A..L. Freedlander, Paul C. Hunter, and 
F. H. T. Potter, directors. 

Progress made during the last year, 
and prospects for the coming year were 
outlined at the stockholders meeting by 
Mr. MacMillan, who said the company 
has made rapid strides in the last year, 
having sold considerably more tires and 
tubes than the previous year. 

“Total sales represented the largest 
vear of business ever experienced by the 
company,” Mr. MaeMillan said. “Pros- 
pects for 1923 are most favorable. The 
plant has been working 24 hours a day 
for a long period. Many unfilled orders 
now are on hand, and it will take at least 
a month’s output to fill them.” 

The annual financial report submitted 
by Mr. Brown, showed the finances of 
the company in favorable condition. The 
statement showed $102,000 cash on hand 
with total quick assets of $1,502,407, 


which, including land, buildings, patents, 
ete., make total assets of $4,533,517.21. 
The total debt of the company is $681,- 
277.65. 
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More Rubber Paving in London 


Workmen laying the new experimental paving of rubber blocks in Litthe Andrew Street, 


Holborn, London. 


Note the interlocking ribs on the sides of the block. 
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ASSOCIATION 
AL DINNER 


MID-WEST 
HOLD ANNI 


Interesting Annual Meeting and Dinner is 
Held at Hotel Morrison New Officers 
and Directors I lected WV W. Wuchter 


Was Unanimously Reelected President 

for this Year 

The Fourth Annual Dinner of the Mid 
West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held on Tuesday January 30, at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, where seventy 


five members and guests enjoyed an 
evening oft entertainment composed ot 
good music and girl entertainers. 

The evening was the winding up of 
meetings held during the day and the 
luncheon at 1:00 P. M. 

The meeting of the Board of Directors 
was called at 11:00 A. M. and presided 
over by the President W. W. Wucehter. 
at which man‘ matters of importance 


were discussed, meluding the erude rubber 


restriction situation 


Following the luncheon at 3:00 P. M 
the following oflicers and directors for 
this vear were elected 

President, W \\ W uchte Genera! 
Manager, Nebrask lire & Rubber Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Fi \ President, 
Thoma Follen, President, Lion Tire & 
Rubber ( o, L Favette, Ind ; Seco d 
Vice President and Treasurer, San J 
Turnes, dv \ inager, By l vick, Balke 
Collender Co., Chicago, | Secretary 
and General Manager, C. S, Sutherland, 
607 So. Wahasl Ave Chicago, Ill 
Directors Terms |} pire 1L9OZ5, Sydney J 


Roy, Walter R. Denman, E. H. Bohlmann, 
J. B. Gabelin Tern Expire 1924, 
Sam J. Turnes, W. W. Wucehter. D. M 
Mason, Paul P. Parker. Terms Expire 


1923, Thomas Follen, M. J. Flwnn, Harry 


J. Smith, D. L Spraker 

It was predicted hy some of thos 
present at the luncheon that as a result 
of the advance in the price of raw 
material, that another increase of 1214 
per cent in the price of tires would be 


in the immediate future. The 
was that the small manufactur- 
affected by the raise in 


realized 
sentiment 
er is particularly 


rubber and fabric beeause it necessitates 
increased capital to carry on the same 
unit business. It also stated that 
most of the smaller manufacturers are 
still pessimistic because of the advanced 
prices, and others pointed out that the 
larger companies have stocked up the 


dealers to such an extent with tires based 


on 1922 ecosts, that it would be some 
months before the consumer feels the 
advance in materials 

One member who is an executive of a 


organization to sell tires 


con bined S< Ih 4 


for the’ smaller manufacturers, asserted 
that selling is the principal problem of 
the small tire firm, and that because of 
the low price at which their surplus must 
he sold, the selling cost for some manu 
facturers runs as high as 30 per cent 
Their plan is to have one man offer th 


produet of a number of manutacturers 


and thus reduce sellir eost and selling 


price 


THE RUBBER AGE 
Heist Dies in Newark 

Lee H. Heist, president of the Para- 
mount Rubber Consolidated, Ine., Little 
Falls, N. J., and immediate past president 
of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia died 
suddenly in Newark at 3 o’clock on Feb. 
l from a heart attack. 

Mr. Heist was 40 years old, and was 
born in Ebensburg, Pa., on June 18, 1882. 
He was a graduate of Mercersburg 
Academy and Cornell University. He 
was past master ol University Lodge, No. 
610, a member of University Chapter, No. 
256, the Philadelphia Consistory and the 
Shrine. 

Mr. Heist is survived by his widow and 
three children, Mary, Lee and Stanley. 


Goodyear Leases Beaver Mills 

The Beaver mills at Waterford, owned 
by the Kavanaugh Knitting Company, 
was leased on January 14, to The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., for a period 
of five years. The lease stipulates that 
the property cannot be used for other 
than the manufacture of textiles or auto- 
mobile tire properties. 

The Beaver mills have been operated 
for the past year or more, 
extension with an option 
to when the lease expires in 1927 
or pay a rental of $200,000 a year. 
From January 1 to December 31, 1924, 


Dy Goodvear 
and this 1s an 
buy 


Goodyear will pay a rental of $442,000. 
For the next period of two years and 
six months the rental will be $630,000, 
while for the single month from July 1 
to July 31, the price will be $14,000 or a 
total rental of $1,086,000 for the five- 


veal pe riod. 


Paul Opens Chicago Branch 

The Paul Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
announces the opening of a Branch 
located at 1627 South Michigan Ave., 
Chieago, Ill. 

This branch will distribute the products 
of the Paul Rubber in the Middle 
Western territory. 

R. B. Tracey, Sales Manager, Paul Rub- 
ber Co., has been in Chicago supervising 
installation of the new branch. 


new 


1 
LO., 


West Haven to Reorganize 

The West Haven Rubber Company, of 
West Haven, Conn., which took over the 
Kelly Tire & Rubber Company’s plant in 
West Haven, plans to reorganize by 
suing stock of no par value, according to 
announcement made in New Haven re- 
cently. Receivers of the Kelly Company 
hold its preferred stock to the amount of 
$50,000. that this will 
exchanged for a similar amount of stock 
in the new corporation. The reorganiza 
tion will be under New Jersey laws, and 


1S- 


and it is said be 


Superior Court ruling permits the re 
eeivers of the Kelly company to draw up 
the necessary papers. 


Rubber Company Revived 
The Wellston Rubber Co., Wellston, O., 
organized to take over the 
patents, real estate, ete., of Surety Rub- 
ber Co. The industry will be revived. 


nas hee! 
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PERFECTION PLANT TO 
BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


The plant of the Perfection Tire & 
Rubber Company, Fort Madison, lowa, 
will be sold by the Receivers in the near 
future. The date of the sale and the 
terms under which it will be held will 
be announced later, probably in March. 

The plant will probably be sold sub- 
ject to the 8 year mortgage, the exact 
amount of which is in controversy, ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. This is less than 
half the reproduction value according to 
one of the leading appraisal companies 
of the countsy. 

The Perfection 
pany went into 
last November. 


Tire & Rubber Com- 

the hands of receivers 
Charles C. Keedy of 
Wilmington, Delaware, was appointed 
Domiciliary receiver by the Delaware 
State Court and later Charles C. Keedy 
and Paul S. Junkin of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, were appointed Ancillary receivers 
by the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Lowa. 

The Perfection plant is said to be one 
of the best in the West and the largest 
west of Chicago. There are modern 
brick fireproof buildings with 235,080 
feet of floor space, 260 acres of land, 23 
modern dwelling houses, ete. The equip- 


ment includes 3 ealenders, 12 sheeting 
mills, 3 washer and cracker mills, steam 
fabric dryer, 2 vacuum dryers, 10 tire 


building machines, 16 vuleanizers, 5 
tubing machines, 4 bead presses, boilers, 
electric sub-station, fully equipped 


machine shops and chemical laboratory, 
ete. Power is obtained locally 


Brunswick Sales Forces Changes 

Earl W. Betts, formerly of the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. is a recent addition 
to the sales foree of the Brunswick Balke 
Collender Co. Mr. Betts will handle the 
Brunswick business in eastern Iowa, 
making his headquarters at Cedar Rapids. 


Fred W. Earle, formerly of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been promoted to the 
position of District Manager for the 


Omaha District, with headquarters at the 
Omaha Branch. 

Harold B. Knight, formerly with Buck- 
eye Tire Co., is now taking care of the 
Brunswick tire business with headquarters 
at Peoria, Il. 

Fred F. Tiffenbach, formerly with Ajax 
Rubber Co., is now operating in Chicago 
District for Brunswick. 


Thropp Increases Capital 
The William R. Thropp & Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., have increased their cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $750,000 ac- 


cording to articles of amendment filed 
at Trenton. The officers of the company 
are: John E. Thropp, president, and 


Joseph W. Thropp, secretary-treasurer. 


Clark with Fisk 
It is announced that Seth R. Clark, re- 
cently superintendent of the Braender 
Tire & Rubber Co. has become technical 
adviser in the development department of 
The Fisk Tire Co., Ine., Chicopee Falls. 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, February 20, 1923 
HE cotton market, which was ir- 
reguiar and unsettled, with prices 
fluctuating around the 28 cent level 
during the entire period under review, 
was dominated by spot market conditions 
and the expectation that next season’s 
erop will be substantially greater than 
last year. There is keen imterest in the 
new crop and a feeling that the ravages 
of the boll weevil will be curtailed and 
also that a way will be determined to pro- 
vide against the threatening labor scar- 


The figures given out by the Govern 


ment continue to show an increasingly 
acute situation. The revised estimate 
issued from Washington indieates a 


carry-over of only 2,775,000 bales at the 
end of this season whereas last season 
the carry-over amounted to 5,123,000 bales 
and two years ago 9,351,000 bales. The 
carry-over of world cotton of all kinds it 
is estimated will be 6,621,000 bales, com- 
pared with 9,536,000 bales on July 31, 
1922 and 14.752.000 bales on July 31, 
1921. Thus, it is figured that the total 
amount of cotton on July 31 this year 
will be 2,915,000 bales less than on the 
same day last year and 8,131,000 bales 
less than two years ago. With supplies 
so low the world over the price market 
will doubtless continue to be very sensa- 
tive. 

January, 
bales, was 


Domestic consumption for 
which amounted to 610,375 
larger than the consumption for any 
January on record. And the report of 
the cotton spinning industry for January, 
made to-day, sets a new record of output, 
the number of active spindle hours ex- 
ceeding nine billion and the average 
number of spindles exceeding forty mil- 
lion for the first time in the history of 
the country. In December the active 
spindle hours totalled 8,228,298,384, an 
average of 221 hours per spindle, and in 
January 9,266,299,904 spindle hours, an 
average of 249 hours per spindle, 

A National Cotton Convention of 
leaders in all branches of the cotton in- 
dustry, growing and manufacturing, will 
be held at Atlanta, Georgia, this week, to 
start a nation wide movement to put an 
end to the boll weevil which is destroying 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
eotton every year. Miller Reese Hutchi- 
son, distinguished scientist and engineer, 
is the leader in the movement to get rid 
of the pest. 

Cotton receipts during January at the 
five principal New England Mill centers, 
totalled 143,817 bales which was 13,690 


=r 
a 


bales less than the amount received at these 


cities during the month of December, 
1922. This figure brings the season’s 
total receipts up to 562,860 bales, as 


against 565,086 bales received during last 
season. 
Cotton prices as of February 18 on the 
New York Cotton Exchange follow: 
Previous 


Open. High. Low Close day 
28 28.53-55 28.40 


March 28.40 28.55 28 

May 28.75 28.87 28.60 28.81-83 28.78 

Tly 28.30 28.35 28.09 28.29-32 28.30 
25.82 25.95 25.71 25.92-94 25.91 


October 25 
December 25 


we 


50 5.62 25.42 25.62 25.70 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


Dealings were confined to small lots 
and at times there were reported sales of 
distressed lots considerably under the pre- 
vailinge levels. These foreed sales had a 
tendency to unsettle the market. One lot 
of strict low to middling inch and three- 
sixteenths sold as low as 31% cents. 
Inch and a quarter strict middling was 
held for 36 cents with middling and strict 
low middling offered from 33 to 34 cents. 

Egyptian cotton arrived in large quan- 
tities during the fortnieht and had its 
effect on domestic cotton. Egyptian 
uppers, medium grades were offered as 
low as 31 cents for spot cotton, while the 
price for shipment cotton ranged from 34 
to 35 cents. Medium grade Sak for ship- 
ment ranved from 36 to 37 cents with 
spot at 3514 to 36 cents. 

There was some interest shown in 
Pima cotton and sales were made of No. 
twos around 36 cents, though the general 
asking price was 3614 to 37 cents. No. 
ones were offered at 3714 to 38 cents and 
No. threes ranged from 3514 to 36 cents. 

Peruvian was offered in some quantity. 
medium grade mitafifi rancing from 31 
eents nnward with the hicher grades to 
be had at 3914 cents. Strict middling 
taneris was offered from 3? to 3214 cents 
with the hicher grades priced at 33 cents. 

Prices venerallv on extra stanle eotton, 
strict middline as to grade and color, were 
quoted as follows: 

11/8 inch, 32 to 33 cents 
1 3/16 inch, 34 to 35 eents 
11 
15 


4 inch, 26 to 26% cents 
»/16 inch, 38% cents upward 


TIRE FABRICS 


There was a good demand for tire 
fabries during the last period but mostly 
for small auantities. The market un- 
douhtedly has imnroved and all the mills 
are busv. Renorts from Akron are verv 
encouracing to the mill owners as the 
lareest tire manufacturers exnect to main- 
tain the present hich prodnetion schedule 
another month or more. Prices have re- 
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mained nominally unchanged. Carded 
Egyptian cord, this side of July, ranges 
from 671% to 72 cents. The increase in 
automobile production for 1923 means an 
assured increase in the consumption of 
fabrie and for this reason among others, 
no material reduction in tire fabric prices 
is looked for. 
CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ..... 20 @ 85 
Combed Peeler Ib 75 (a 80 
Carded Peeler ; Ib 63%@ .68 
Combed Egyptian uppers . lb 74 a 77 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 67% @ 74 


SQUARE WOVEN 


17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 


combed ” : Ib 71 (a 74 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 

carded 2 Ib 644%@ 69 
17'4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 

veh a TT 77 @ 82 

17%4-ounce Peeler,. combed lb 73 @ 78 

17%4-ounce Peeler, carded lb 60 @ 65 


SHEETINGS—The market was firm 
but not very active. For 40 ineh, 2.85 
yard, as high as 18 cents was paid, and 
there were sales of 40 inch, 3.60 yard, 
made at 14% cents. For 40 inch, 2.50 
yard, 201% cents a yard was asked in the 
spot market. 

DUCKS—Contracts running into May 
and June are being received and there 
seems to be more of a willingness on the 
part of the duck mills to accommodate 
those who wish to anticipate their needs. 
Prices held nominal during the period. 
Single filling was quoted at 221% cents 
to 25 cents and 8 ounce card basis, 
double filling, 24 to 2614 cents. 

BURLAPS—Both the primary and 
local markets were very quiet during the 
fortnight. Inquiry was light and only a 
small number of sales of odd quantities 
were made. At this writing Caleutta re- 
ports prices at 7.35 to 9.10 for February- 
March shipments. There were offerings 
by resellers at 7.25 and 8.90 cents but 
very little business passed. 


SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.50-yard ......... yd 20 @ .20% 
40-inch 2.85-yard .........yd 16% @ 17% 
40-inch 3.15-yard xe ..yd 16% @ - 
40-inch 3.60-yard wa .yd. 144% @ 14% 
40-inch 3.75-yard eae w Oe 13% @ .14 
40-inch 4.25-yard ......... yd. 11% @ 12 
DUCKS 

Belting See ee eee’ a a 48 
OE cde ar veces wth aa a ae 
_ RAR er Tb 50 @ 55 
Shoe Ducks ay ow ee w% Ib 55 @ 60 
Single filling iSua a 22%@ 25 
Double filling .. wb 24 @ 26% 


BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 


8 -ounce 40-inch .......... 7.35 @ 7.40 
7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 7.80 @ 17.35 
10 -ounce 40-inch .......... 890 @ 8.95 
10%-ounce 40-inch .......... 8.95 @ 9.00 
DRILLS 
37-inch 8.25-yard .........yd 144%@ - 
37-inch 2.75-yard .... ...yd. 17 @ - 
87-inch 3.00-yard ......... ya. 15% @ _ 
87-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. 144%@ .14% 
87-inch 8.05-yard ......... yd 13%@ .13% 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch 7-ounce bat feeeun 18% @ 19 
40-inch 7-OUMCO ......ccccece 20 @ — 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York. February 20, 1923—-In general the industrial chemical market was 





less active the past two weeks than at any time since the first of the year. At times the dullness was very pronounced 
and buyers seemed uninterested in market developments. Producers of some important materials, however, are well 
old ahead and the exceeding difficulty in making prompt shipments is their only distressing trouble. Prices continued 
firm in the dull market and only minor fluctuations were noted. Reports from the rubber centers indicate that business 
is now very active and that it promises to continue big for months to come. In view of this it would follow that the 
present quiet period the department of the chemical industry in which we are interested, will soon be followed by 
an active market if advancing prices, 
ACCELERATORS Ocher, French Ib 03 a 03% | Alkalies 
domestic Ib 02 a 3% rs 
= Caustic soda, 76 p.c. éwt 3.50 » 3.75 
Organic Soda ash, 58 p.c. ..cwt. 1.95 @ 2.30 
g I @ 
Aldehyde . rey rm . + "RY 
a are ae COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Aniline oil, bulk ba 1 17 Oils 
Diphenylguanidine } l @ 1 Aluminum flake . ae ton 15.00 @ 30.00 : 4 
Excellerex t ] a hydrate ... ceuome 18 G@ 20 Castor, No. 3, bbls lb Ls a 
Formaldehyde-Ani 1 : Ammonia irbonaté Ib 10o%Ya@ 11% ( orn, erude, bbls Ib ll\Y@ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine t 5 G4 17% Barium carbonate ton 75 n 80 * retined ib l2%@ 
Paraphenylenedia ‘ I ] @ 1 } Barium Dust ' - .05 a Chinawood, bbls I 15 a 17 
ri ast id ; i Barytes, southern off-color,ton 15.00 D 20.00 Cottonseed, ........ 11%@ .12 
) ‘ b 35 @ ' Western prime white, ton 26.00 a Glycerine, drums ... .Ib 18%@ 19 
| aaclinn ; Ib 04% @ a Linseed, _ ca 2 1 96 
Blanc fixe, dry, f.0.b.works Ib 044%@ 04% imported ........gal 86 G - 
Inorgani Carrara filler I} 1%@ 02 Palm Niger ....... ; 07% @ inte 
Lead ! ed | Chalk, precipitated, Lagos diek- ae t ° a cia 
Lead h ite extra licht ; Ib 03% @ 04y Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 15 @ — 
Litharge do ' 1] j heavy : Ib 12% @ ) , Pine, steam distilled ga ’ sv 
ceatial . , » Chi ey ES ton 15.00 @16.50 Rapeseed, refined gal ~ 86 
Lime, Superfin« I 2 j 2 & imported »-.-ton 16.25 @23.25 blown - 4 » I 
Magnesia ‘ ‘ Dixie eo. --.ton 22.00 @ 32.00 Rosin, first rectified ' rT 
h 4 Blue Ridge . .----ton 20.00 @30.00 _, Second rectified na ts 
cire cht ) 45 . Fossil flour ton 60 00 ‘a Tar, commercial Zg 
he 1% @ Glues, extra white Ib 0 @ 10 Soya Bean 11% @ 11% 
Orange \ ' 14.1 p1 medium white Ib 20 @ 26 Petrolatuim, standard .Ib 5 @ 08 
ahinet Ib 18 a 20) dark amber bh 04 ; 
' cabine 01 ade b 16 a 19 
TORS abinet low grad ] 
COLOR: enmamen bone Ib 08%@ 14 ; , 
P , Graphit Baie th ib 061 1% Resins and Pitches 
‘ul , . € ‘ . , . = . 
Carbon Blac 18 ; °4 amorphous Ib 05 a ‘ ; , 
Mi ronex } 17 @ 24 Infusorial earth, pow de red ton 65.00 1 — resin, hard ...lb - a ,10 
Lamp Black I 12 l 40 holted ton 65.00 fa a f R oat Ib ir @ -10 
Bor ' mt O71 Liquid latex gal 1.30 G@ Mas vetort . - bbi 11.00 @12.00 
one ba 7% a kiln burned — 12.85 @13.00 
Drop bh O7 16 Mica, powdered Ib 15 a - D 
I I ‘2G : . a1 1 Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib 5 @ a 
Ivor} b 15 a 45 Retton Stone ( pow dered) Ib O02 2 @ 04% coal , ’ Ik ; “7 
Silica (gold bond) ....ton 31.00 @ - ‘ WAP wee eeeeee 4 O1L’“LG = 
Soapstone vowdered ....ton 12.00 @ 15.00 pine tar . a OC SSs Ib 03 a — 
Blues Soa » | Rosin rrade K bbl 5 
2. - Starch, powdered ewt 2.80 @ 2.90 ‘ » Tact ) 6.45 @ 
Prussian » SS Tale, domestic ton 15.00 @18.00 Shellac, fine orange . .lb 90 @ - 
Ultramar ‘ I 10 to ; 
. French ton ~0.00 fa 
Cobal Ib 2 « 2 . 
oalt . , . French, high grade ton 40.00 @- Solvents 
Italian ...-ton 47.00 @58.00 
itr nea nn “ 5 9 
Terra Alba seecse 1.85 @ 2.00 Acetone, drums lb 21 @ 
, ) e Ib 5 G O08 - , 4 - > “SMA thee ‘ as ou» 
. Sient ag ar } ' : + oo PRO, WEED cdédvcocccns Ib. 02 @ .02% Alcohol, denatured 
t mber, Ti vi . } OS ; 06 * Whiting, commercial ewt 100 @ 1.25 No. 1 bbls cal 13 . 45 
\ - hy ke es and , - ar Quaker ton 13.00 @15.00 Benzol, 90 per cent ga 27 l 33 
: ' ‘ English cliffstone .cwt 1.50 fa 2.00 pure gal a0) a 35 
Greens gilder’s bolted ...cwt. 1.10 @ 1.25 ( ‘arbon bisulphide, bh 6%@ 07% 
Chhreane he , ' " ‘ Paris whiteAmerican cwt 1.25 @ 1.50 retrachloride t ) a 10% 
medium . ib 5% @ 26 Wood pulp XXX ..... ton 385.00 @ - Dimethy laniline ib 12 ~ 13 
dark Ib 6 @ 45 “ a? eidwac eal’ ton 25.00 @ . Motor gasoline, 
commercial Ib 12 a Zine Oxide N steel bbls . gal ~ . 
5 per cent leaded ...... 06% @ .07% Naptha, V. M. & P. gal — : : 
Reds 10 per cent lead sul- Toluol, pure+...... -gal 30 @ 35 
Antimony. crimson h 4 = 50) phate ne i 06%@ .07 rurpentine, spirits gal I ) a 
golden b 18 @ $5 20 per cent lead  snl- wood gal 1.42 
red sulphuret Ib 20 @ .22 phate . o6ace cde 06% @ .07 
Indian English lb 12 " 15 35 per cent lead svl- Waxes 
Para toner cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 Se ontvdcatuees Ib. 06%@ .07 
Toluidine toner Ib 2.10 @ 2.25 Also see whites Beeswax Ib 3 1 10 
Venetian red Ib 0O3%@ .06 Carnauba, No. 1 Ib 13 1 
Vermillion, quicksilver Ceresin, white Ik 10 11 
lis} } 1 «4 . } ' , 
English 1.30 @ MINERAL RUBBER Bayberry ib. (25 @ (28 
domesti« Ib 25 (a 380 Montan, crude Ib 04 , 041 
Whites NS, es ok aed ton 65.00 @ — Ozokerite, black Ib oo 24 
Albalith . , ee Ib .06%@ 07 Genasco (factory) ...... ton 60.00 @ —_ P os ~< 1° 2 se 
\ inum bronze Ib 55 (a 60 Hard hydrocarbon ...... ton 33.00 @ 42.00 — AMO wees eeeee Ib. Ul% @ .05 
Azolith : Ib 06% G@ 07 Soft hydrocarbon ....... ton 32.50 @38.00 Sweet wax ........ Ib. A @ .12 
Lithapone, domesti« Pioneer M.R ....ton 42.00 @44.00 
(factory ) . lb 06% (@ 07 320/340 M P. hydrocarbon T S T ~ 
Zine Oxide—American Process (c. l. factory) .. ..ton 40.00 @50.00 SUBSTITUTES 
American Horse 800/310 M. P. hydro- Black , 
Head Special Ib 08 @ .08% carbon (c. |. factory) ton 35.00 @45.00 = BOK wees eee eeeeeeess Ib 0 @ «13 
XX red , Ib O7%@ .08 Synpro, granulated, I ~~ A chapubcapesonpbaah = /?._ = 
American Azo M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @75.00 SFOWN «wee eee eee eeeees Ib. 09 @ 15 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib 07% @ .08 Brow n factice . .* lb US 1 16 
ZZ ‘(under 5 per cent ‘4 White factice wines dig . -Ib U9 {a 16 
PN eee eet thcctces SOFTENERS ; 
, (Rk er cen Te 1: : . , 
(8-10 . :- sae ae Lao VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
: : aX : Acids 
Zine Oxide—French Process ine . . 
White seal th 11%@ 11% Acetic, 28 pr cent ewt 3.17'4@ 3.92% |Black hyposulphite ......Ib 20 > .25 
Green seal Ib 10% @ 10% Cresylic, 97 p. « gal 1.35 @ 1.50 Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Jb. 13%@ .15 
Red seal Ib 09%@ .09% 95 p. ¢ Ib 15) @ 85 : (d-ums) . .Ib. .08 @ .10 
Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 Sulphur flour (bbls.) ...cwt. 2.60 @ 38.15 
1 
Vell . Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 450 @ 5.00 (bags) os ‘ ..cewt 2.35 @ 2.90 
Chrome ght I 1s 19 Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 Sulphur, 100 per cent pure, 260 @ ome 
lark and mediu b 18 ’ 19 60 degrees ...... ton 9.00 @12.00 Bergenp’t brand (bags) cwt 2.30 @ 2.65 
Cadmium Sulphide Ib 150 @ 1.75 Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 32 @ _— ; swe ..(bbls.) ewt 2.55 @ 2.90 
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e celluloid and all dental specialties. $100,000. 
Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber emnsiitee ia, Uteune, ay. toe 
and 


L. 8S. Dorsey—all of Wilmington, Dela- 


ware. 
NEW York, Feb. 20, 1923 New YorK, Feb. 20, 1923 Hansen Rubber Products Co., to manufacture 
. -_ : : ° nla; ss ; 2 ive. The market rubber goods. $250,000. Incorporators: T 
Very little activity has been shown in : Reclaimed 1 still act a . rit] L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce and C. H. Blaske- 
the crude rubber market in the last fort- reported as being steady and firm with all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
° . : . a 2 > d i svidence. Prices are Corporation Trust Company of America, Du 
night and prices have changed little. 1 good de mand in ¢ d Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


on the up-grade. Friction again showed the 


greatest advance being now quoted at 25- ILLINOIS ' 
Associated Rubber Companies of America, 


Few buyers have appeared though some 
tonnage for April-June delivery was 


. . . 96 cents ; | 
placed at 36144. Stocks in London have pager ie _ to deal in tires, ete $15,000 Incorporators 
x as : y . uotations of this date are about as d tiveng, E raser and } ». Gil- 
dwindled but slightly. The attitude of P M ore more. Principal office, 117 South Main 
factory and speculative buyers in holding *O4}OWS: street Bloomington, Illinois 
off has resulted in a dull market. Santsed Rotiaius IOWA 
In some quarters it is said that buyers Floating 16%@ .17 Ott Rubber Co. $300,000. Joseph J. Ott, 
a -e] wifin @ I 1d Friction . 25 @ 26 president; A. F. Heeb, Vice president; Frank 
are awaiting deve ops nts in cane Boots and Shoes ........ 124%@ .12% E. Ott, secretary-treasurer. Principal office, 
since the R. G. A. committee has returned Boots and Shoes (washed) .144%@ .14% Dubuque, Iowa. 
. ah . . . Mechanical cae ee 10 @ 11 
to England. The agitation regarding  jeaascttealaapietaistc a ‘10 @ 11 MASSACHUSETTS 
plantings in the Philippine Islands of Tires, truck . .094%@ 09 te Oxford Tire Co. of New England, to manu 
“ce hs h; | ffect t} > ‘ *k ot Tires, auto : . 104%@ 10% facture, buy and sell, tires, rubber hose and 
courst nas lac no ere on i¢ marke White a oe 14 fa 14% woven hose $25,000 Incorporators A 
for it is well understood that it takes a in Palder, Roxbury, Massachusetts M. F 


—, en " 6 ’ inew =heata anaac . > 
years for such a possibility to materialize. Camney, Dupemestey, Znashchusetts re 


- : “ cipal office, Boston, Massachusetts 
The paras have especially been very in- Scrap Rubber 


ne j NEW YORK 
active with practically no buying in three NEW YORK ; 
K J Colossus Importing Corporation, to manufac- 





weeks. Prices are steady. Pontianaes New York, Feb. 20, 1923 ture rubber goods. 3,000 shares par value 
and balatas are in sympathy with other Scrap is again very active with a good and 5,000 shares no par value. Incorpora 
. . a tors: C. F. Smythe, R. Corcoran and C. Van 
erades. demand reported. Prices have advanced Siclen. Principal office, 165 Broadway, New 
Quotations of this date are practically in almost every line. Manufacturers are York City 
as follows : using 4 larger percentage of scrap today eel "y iH Feleer i Felgen’ and 
than for some time past. A continued B. Feiger—60 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 
Plantations re axa rise is looked for. Quotations of this City 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets +o >: =< ls are ¢ ‘ollows: Anderson Tire Works, Inc., to manufacture 
First Latex, spot 35% fa date are as follows: tires $9,000 Incorporators: C. Croner 
yeaa ag 5 4b a ae 02 &@ bold, 401 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York and 
Ty Maca LIN _ TY, = 3714 Standard White auto ton 35.00 @40.00 ,- Harriman, 335 Bast C6 stzect, New Tork 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 354@ “ Mixed auto ton 25.00 @ ry ‘es * 
Amber Crepe No. 2 spot 34 a Bicycle tires : .O1 (a The Bridge Tire & Tube Works. Ine to deal 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 84% @ Clean solid truck tires : .02 fa 02% in tires and tubes $5000 Incorporators 
Licht Clean Thin Brown - Boots and shoes 04 @ 04% S. Stoll, 292 East Broadway: A. Kaplowitz 
Cre i @ Arctics, trimmed 03% @ 282 Madison street; P. Oppenheim, 30 Mont 
Commercially Clean Thin Arctics, untrimmed a 03%@ gomery street—all of New York, N. Y 
Brown Crepe 34% @ Inner tubes, No. 1 07 @ US Automobile Tire Adjustment Corporation, to 
Specky Brown Crepe 33%€@ Inner tuhes, compounded 04% @ 05% deal in tires $100,000 Incorporators J 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 32%@ Inner tubes, red 044%€@ 05 R. Skinner, president; vice president, J. J 
P Battery jars, clean hard rubber 03 @ i Slechta, secretary and treasurer Principal 
are Mad —* 34 . Rubber Hose 00% @ 00% office, 110 William street, New York City 
eirs rine 4 (¢ acking 
Acre Fine 33%@ lee sundries Oa - = : A. and G. Auto Supply of Yonkers, Inc., to 
'priver Fine + 7 deal in tires. $20,000. Incorporators: H 
Up-river Medium 20% @ ae E, Anderson and B, Guterman, 24 Pier street, 
Up-river Caucho Ball ‘ . 7 Yonkers, New York; L. Schlanger, 35 West 
shipment) 801% @ New Incorporations 111th street, New York, N. Y Principal 
Upriver Coarse 28, @ office, Yonkers, New York 
Islands Fine 31 fa ALABAMA 
Islands Mediun 29 «Oa Standard Tire Co., Ine., to deal in tires. OKLAHOMA 
Islands Coarse 18%@ - $12,500. C. H. Denton, president and mana Auto Tire Protecting Co., to deal in tires 
Cameta i7T%a@ ger J. H. MeEvoy, vice president: O. E and accessories $25,000 Ineorporators 
Xinen Ball 299 «CG . McEvoy, secretary and treasurer Principal E. W. Austin, E. L. Austir and W. L. Chap 
Tapajos Fine 801, @ office, Mobile, Alabama man—all of Shawnee, Oklahoma Principal 
Tapajos Medium 28% @ DELAWARE office, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Pontianac Acme Cushion Wheel Co to manufacture Mideo Tire Co h to deal in tires. $25,000 
Prime Pressed 14 _ and deal in resilient, elastic and spring Incorporators E. W. La Grant, ¢ H. War 
Plantation OT“Ga w heels $750,000 Incorporators: J. S son and C. Kelly—all of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Bancermasein ate 08 @ aon Brandt, | ancaster, Pennsylvania; A Sawre pryas 
Siak Gutt Dueaiies 1% a and A De ¢ lereq, Detroit Michigan: N. and Pan Dubies and Sin Ca. af Wx reer 
r * — _* I Cornfield New York City Delaware . on vA . : 
Prime Macassar ........ 3.00 @ ~~ Agent. Corporation Trust Company of Amer $2,000 State headquarter San Antonio 
Balata ica, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela state agents, Messrs. Bantewell and McGuire 
Surinam Sheets RR a ware NAME CHANGES 
Columbia Block 63 a New York Dental Specialty Manufacturing Super Tread Tire Co., South Bend, to Clyde 
Venezuela Block 75 a Co to manufacture and deal in rubber L-Tire and Rubber Company. 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
December, 1921 to December, 1922 


“Production” and Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. ‘“Inventory’’ is reported as of the last day of each 
month 
“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in 
possession of dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes stil] owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 
basis, or abroad 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 





ad PNEUMATIC CASINGS se —__. INNER TUBES a __™-. SOLID TIRES ae 

No. Mfrs No. Mfrs No. Mfrs 
MONTH Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
December, 1921 64 3,696,519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 4,731,021 2,070,098 2,522,710 10 168,515 40,478 39,520 
January, 1922 66 4.174.216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343.393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 
February, 1922 66 4.691.329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 36,805 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6.991.118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,434 48,359 
April, 1922 65 5.464.336 2.401.187 2.086.651 65 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52.309 
May, 1922 65 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7,189,552 2.970.696 2,938,947 11 170,904 57.640 60,711 
June, 1922 64 5,042,147 2,838,890 3.133.260 64 6,186,534 3,130,629 3,973,679 11 169,808 66,089 63.408 
July, 1922 63 4,834,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 5,675.839 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1922 63 4,629,392 2,905,209 3,029,823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,€98 84,313 69,435 
September, 1922 64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2,592,106 64 5,164,757 3,501,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82.767 66.797 
October, 1922 64 4.682.958 2,674,662 2,588,770 64 5.488.033 3.787.758 3,420,680 11 213,942 85,480 71.275 
November, 1922 62 4,964,976 2,733,134 2,379,708 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 38,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
December, 1922 59 4.599.202 2.656.942 2.934.079 59 5°732,125 3,411,074 3,825,949 10 244,061 77,221 64,570 








Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL 


and buvers seemed u 


sold ahead and the exceeding difficulty in making prompt shipments is their only 


firm in the dull market and only minor fluctuations were noted. Reports from the rubber centers indicate that business 
is now very active and that it promises to continue big for months to come. In view of this it would follow that the 
prese quiet period the department of the chemical industry in which we are interested, will soon be followed by 
an active market ith advancing prices 
ACCELERATORS Ocher, French lb. 03 @ .03% | Alkalies 
domesti lb 02 a 3 . 
Caustic soda, 76 p.c. ewt 3.50 >» 3.75 
Organic Soda ash, 58 p.c. ..cwt 195 @ 2.30 
Aldehyde . rey rm rm + — _ 
nde crvatals es oe COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Aniline bulk ba 17 Ome 
Diphenyleuanidine ! ] a 1 Aluminum flake ton 15.00 @ 30.00 : : 
Excellerex hydrate Ib 18 @ .20 Castor, No. 3, bbis. . .Ib 13 G@ 
Formaide 4 : 12 Suenonia carbonate ib 101 : 11 Corn, crude, bbis b ll\4%@ 
Hexamethylene-tetraming t ) r 17% Barium carbonate ton 7 a 80 . refined Ib 12 l 
Paraphenylenedia l @ 1 Barium Dust lb 05 a Chinawood, bbls It l l 17 
Thiocart i ; i Barytes, southern off-color,ton 15.00 @2 ) Cottonseed, cee . 2@ «12 
| ‘ Ib 35 (@ Western, prime white, ton 26.00 (a Glycerine, drums Ib 52 @ 19 
. Basofor . Ib 04% @ oC _— ga v2 a 96 
. Blar fixe dry. f.o.b.works Ib 04%@ 04 impo vec cal 50 a - 
Inorgani Carrara filler Ib li.@ 02 Palm Niger - 07%@ ~ 
Lead I ed | Chalk, precipitated, Lagos bad t ~ a 7 
Lead hite extra light Ib 3ua@ 04 Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 15 @ — 
Litharge t 11.54 hea lb 2 % a ) Pine, steam distilled gal J SU 
ft Clay, China, domesti ton 15.00 @16.5 Rapeseed, refined : p  .Bt 
Lime, Supertf - 2% imported ton 16.25 @23.25 blown - , »v 1.00 
‘ a, cn Dixie : ton 22.00 @82.00 Rosin, first rectified ga 7 
h : Blue Ridge ton 20.00 py 30.00 - second rectified abe ts 
xtra ch ) ; ’ Fossil flour ton 60.00 7 Tar, commercial g l 
1% (a Glues, extra white Ib 0 a 10 Soya Bean L1%, @ 11% 
Ora 9 | l v1 medium white Ib 20 a 26 Petrolatum, standard .Ib 5 fa 08 
abinet Ib 18 : 30 dark amber lk 1 
’ cabinet low crade by 16 19 
) RS abinet low grad ] 
COLOR: emmon bone Ib 08% @ 14 Re Piteh 
Blach Graphite flake, bbls Ib 61%@ 10 tesings and Pitches 
Carbon Bla 18 24 amorphous lb 5 . ; - 
Micronex 17 ( 24 Infusorial earth, powdered ton 65.00 1 Cumar resin, hard «lb ) q »10 
a - : con a a Ib 09 @ .10 
Lamp Black } 12 fa 40 holted ton 65 a — es 
I , ' ral 7) Tar Retort bb 11.00 @12.00 
Bone } 05%.@ 07% Liquid latex ga 1.3 a a . nage ee 
6 “ - 4 kiln burned ; bb! 12.85 @13.00 
Drop b 7%@ 16 Mica, powdered Ib 15 a Pitch, Burgundy it 5 
Swans Ib is G 45 Rotton Stone (powdered) Ib 02% @ 04 ut . gund) “ - a —_ 
Silica (gold bond) ...-.ton 31.00 @ . CORE CAF cecccccees Ib. O1 2@ was 
Soapstone, powdered ton 12.00 @15.00 pine tar . tee eeeee Ib 03 @ — 
Blues - , Y > Rosin, grade K bbl 6.45 ; 
Pri - tk - P 60 Starch, powdered cwt 2 80 fa 90 Shellac. fi J 
l i ome b " - Tale, domesti ton 15.00 @18.00 enelac, ine orange Ib 90 @ 
Cob ‘it t 21 5 French ton 20.00 @ 
ob Ib 2 ( 26 . 
ae a French, high grade ton 40.00 a Solvents 
Italian ton 47.00 @ 58.00 
re na , 4 9 
: Terra Alba . .cewt 185 @ 2.00 Acetone, drums Ib 21 @ 
I oxide Ib 5 « o€ . Ss > , ie» 2S 4 = q a 
yen ouie , , =. add ievnee tein Ib. .02 @ .02 Alcohol, denatured 
Sienna, Italiar t a 1S ‘% : 25 
Umber, Turkey a 06 Whiting, commercial ewt 100 @ 1.25 No. 1 bbls gal 13 a 45 
Vandy ke ion ‘ - Quaker ton 13.00 @15.00 Benzol, 90 per cent gal - 39 
; English cliffstone ewt 150 @ 2.00 pure gal ! 85 
Greens gilder’s bolted cewt 1.10 @ 1.25 Carbon bisulphide Ib 6% @ 07 le 
Pee Mabe , , : 4 Paris whiteAmerican cwt 1.25 @ 1.50 Tetrachloride t 9 7 10% 
medium — Ib 15 @ .36 Wood pulp XXX ....... ton 35.00 G@ Dimethylaniline b 12 @ «(CAB 
dark Ib 16 @ «45 ES contonsess ton 25.00 @ Motor gasoline, 
commercial Ib 12 a Zine Oxide N steel — \ ‘ gal mons 
5 per cent leaded oa 06% @ .07 Naptha, M. & P. gal 22 
Reda 10 per cent lead sul- Toluol, pure+.......gal 0 @ 35 
Antimony, crimson Ik i4 a 0 phate oie hae waite .06% @ .07 Turpentine, spirits gal l ‘ a 
golden Ib 18 ; 35 20 per cent lead  sul- wood sal 1.42 
red sulphuret Ib 20 fa 23 phate ‘ eeces Ib .06% @ .O7 
Indian, English b 12 , 15 85 per cent lead = svl- : Waxes 
Para toner cwt 100 @ 1.10 BRED cccccccocess Ib. 06%@ .07 
Toluidine toner Ib 2.10 @ 2.25 Also see whites Beeswax b 8 1 10 
\ enetian red Ib 03% @ .06 Carnauba, No. 1 I 13 1 
ormiliton quicksilver Ceresin, white Ik ! 11 
a > = 2 Se MINERAL RUBBER Bayberry Ib 25 28 
lomesti« Ib 25 @ 3¢ Montan, crude Ib 4 ' 1% 
Whites SED... ccneenvicwsese ton 65.00 @ — Ozokerite, black Ib <3 24 
Albalith — Ib 06%@ .07 Genasco (factory) ...... ton 60.00 @ — Pp green Ib 27 @ «C28 
\ inum bronze Ib 55 @ 60 Hard hydrocarbon ...... ton 33.00 @42.00 puretine ee le Ib. 02%@ .05 
Azolith Ib 06%@ 07 Soft hydrocarbon ....... ton 382.50 @38.00 Sweet wax ........ Ib. 10 @ 4.12 
Lithopone, domestic Pioneer M.R ....ton 42.00 @44.00 
(factory ) Ib 06% @ 07 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon IRS Th 
Zine Oxide—American Process (c. l. factory) ton 40.00 @50.00 SL BSTITL TES 
American Horse 300/310 M. P. hydro- Black ’ 
Head Special Ib 08 @ 08% carbon (c. 1. factory) ton 35.00 @45.00 - MEE ettecdtcestesecs Ib 08 @ .138 
XX red , Ib 07%@ .08 Synpro, granulated, WHO were eeeeeeeees Ib. 09 @ .16 
American Azo R. (factory) ton 55.00 @75.00 BrOWM ....-seeeeseeens Ib. 09 @ .15 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib 07% @ os Brow n factice Ib 08 1 16 
ZZ (under 5 per cent White factice Ib , a 16 
‘ leaded eg Ib 06% @ .07% SOFTENERS 
8.10 ner ce Twmw6teE : : - —_ 
(8-10 per cont” 06%@ .06% | sau VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
adex YR Actas 
Zine Oxide French Process a . , 
White seal Ih 11%@ 11% Acetic, 28 pr cent ewt .17%@ 3.92% Black hyposulphite . .Ib 20 ; 25 
Green seal Ib 10% @ 10% Cresylic, 97 p. « gal l 35 a 1 0 Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib. 13%@ 4.15 
i aoe tb 09% @ 09 % 95 p. « Ib 715 @ 85 (d-ums) Ib. 08 @ 10 
Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 Sulphur flour (bbls.) .cwt. 2.60 @ 38.15 
ve Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt 450 @ 5.00 (bags) ot , cwt 2.35 @ 2.90 
Chrome, light ! is 19 Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 Sulphur, 100 per cent pure, 2.60 @ — 
dark and medi } 12 19 60 degrees ...... ton 9.00 @12.00 Bergenp’t brand (bags) cwt 2.30 @ 2.65 
Cadmium Sulphide Ib 50 @ 1.75 Tartaric, crystals Ib. 32 @ — : (bbis.) ecwt 2.55 @ 2.90 
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Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber eine cnt Sit Deneak eee, 008008. 


and L. 8S. Dorsey—all of Wilmington, Dela- 


ware. 
NEW York, Feb. 20, 1923 New YORK, Feb. 20, 1923 Hansen oe Products Co., to seneeeetee 
. F ik 2 : lai s sti ttive. The market rubber goods. $250,000 Incorporators : 
Very little activity has been shown in , Reclaimed is still active . ith L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce and C. H. Blaske- 
the crude rubber market in the last fort- reported as being steady and firm with all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
. : ‘ . ao » j »videnece. Prices are Corporation Trust Company of America, Du 
night and prices have changed little. a good demand in evid Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


on the up-grade. Friction again showed the 


abeak advana : , 95. NOIS 
erreatest advance being now quoted at 25- ILLI 
ing , Associated Rubber Companies of America, 


Few buyers have appeared though some 
tonnage for April-June delivery was 


: ‘ oF . - ~ 

placed at 3644. Stocks in London have 26 cents. : , to callin tires oe. eg "44°" 
: ; : 7 : > ‘ s , ate are about as C. A. Ziveng, E raser and } tT. Gil- 

dwindled but slightly. The attitude of Quotations of this date are about : more. Principal office, 117 South Main 


factory and speculative buyers in holding follows : street Bloomington, Tinois 


off has resulted in a dull market. a a IOWA 
In some quarters it is said that buyers Floating : 16%@ .17 Ott Rubber Co. $300,000. Joseph J. Ott, 
one -e] ar I id Friction 25 G@ 26 president; A. F. Heeb, Vice president; Frank 
are awaiting deve opments in zondon Boots and Shoes ... os 12\4@ 12% E. Ott, secretary-treasurer. Principal office, 
since the R. G. A. committee has returned Bows and Shoes (washed) 14%@ 16% Dubuque, Iowa 
. r . . . Mechanica ses . (a ‘ 
to England. The agitation regarding TET nee: ss wa cages 10 @ .11 MASSACHUSETTS 
plantings in the Philippine Islands of Tires, truck O9\%@ 09 te Oxford Tire Co. of New England, to manu 
7. } had Tec he arket Tires, auto 10\4@ 10% facture, buy and sell, tires, rubber hose and 
course nas nad no effeet on the _ marae White ‘ 14 @ 14% woven hose $25,000. Incorporators: A 
for it is well understood that it takes iienigelinde Palder, Roxbury, Massachusetts; M. F 


> “1 sy" e432 Cc . yorcheste Massac “tts > 
years for such a possibility to materialize. ameoey, Derckester, macsncnasett shes 


= : ‘ cipal office, Boston, Massachusetts 
[The paras have especially been very in- Scrap Rubber 


cos : mating , x : . NEW YORK 
active with practically no buying in three Ccinietin: Detain Dieiniien te ennalen 








weeks. Prices are steady. Pontianaes NEw YorK, Feb. 20, 1923 ture rubber goods 3,000 shares par value 
and balatas are in sympathy with other Scrap is again very active with a good and 5,000 shares no par value. Incorpora 
. . i. tors: C. F. Smythe, R. Corcoran and C. Van 
vrrades. demand reported. Prices have advanced Siclen. Principal office, 165 Broadway, New 
Quotations of this date are practically in almost every line. Manufacturers are York City 

as follows: using a larger percentage of serap today cnaiaatemss " - = ling Lg Fyne 
than for some time past. A continued B. Feiger—60 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 

Plantations - ..» rise is looked for. Quotations of this ated 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets oF) tethen , auf: Anderson Tire Works, Inc., to manufacture 

First Latex, spot 35% @ date are as follows: tires $9,000. Incorporators: C. Cronen 

February /March 35% @ aie bold, 401 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York and 

April, May June 36% @ Auto tire peelings ye a oO. H : 225 East 64 street. Ne York 

July /December ITY fa 371 Standard White auto ton 35.00 @40.00 Cits arriman, <29 Ea ) reet, New or 

Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 5G ~ Mixed auto ton 25.00 @ Py an se ; 

Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 34 a Bicycle tires : O01 fa The Bridge Tire & Tube Works. Ine to deal 
| Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 341, @ Clean solid truck tires . 02 @ 02% in tires and tubes $5000 Incorporators 
' ate Gian Titan Seoee . Boots and shoes 04 @ 04% S. Stoll, 292 East Broadway A. Kaplowitz, 
’ Crem 14% G Arctics, trimmed 03% @ 282 Madison street; P. Oppenheim, 30 Mont 

Commercially Clean Thin Arctics, untrimmed : 03%@ - gomery street—all of New York, N. Y 

Brown Crepe 34%@ Inner tubes, No. 1 07 fa 08 Automobile Tire Adjustment Corporation, to 
Specky Brown Crepe 33% @ Inner tuhes, compounded 04% @ 05% deal in tires. $100,000 Incorporators: J 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 321%4@ Inner tubes, red . 044% @ 05 R. Skinner, president; vice president, J. J 

Battery jars, clean hard rubber 03 @ — Slechta, secretary and treasurer Principal 
ae i FP 34 Rubber Hose . 00% @ 00% office, 110 William street, New York City 

a a3, fa ae porking , ‘ = “ 01% A. and G. Auto Supply of Yonkers, Inc., to 

2 1ite druggist sundries .. 4 a : , ~ 

I'p-river Fine 23 a deal. in tires $20,000 Incorporators H 

Up-river Medium 20, rym ©«. E, Anderson and B, Guterman, 24 Pier street, 

Up-river Caucho Ball ‘ . : Yonkers, New York; L. Schlanger, 35 West 

shipment) 30% @ New Incorporations 111th street, New York, N. ¥ Principal 

Upriver Coarse 28%@a office, Yonkers, New York 

Islands Fine 31 a ALABAMA 

Islands Mediur 29 (a Standard Tire Co., Ine , to deal in tires OKLAHOMA 

Islands Coarse 1ks%@ - $12,500 C. H. Denton, president and mana Auto Tire Protecting Co., to deal in tires 

Cameta 17%@ ger: J. H. MeEvoy, vice president: O. E and accessories $25,000 Incorporators 

Xingn Ball 29 «OG McEvoy, secretary and treasurer Principal E. W. Austin, E, L. Austin and W. L. Chap- 

Tapaios Fine 201, @ office. Mobile. Alabama man all of Shawnee, Oklahoma Principal 

Tapajos Medium 28% @ DELAWARE office, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Pentians Acme Cushion Wheel Co., to manufacture Mideo Tire Co., to deal in tires. #25,000 
Prime Pressed 14 Ga and deal in resilient, elastic and spring Incorporators E. W. La Grant ( H. War 
scares vies 07“ — : $750,000 - er no Saggy - © son and C. Kelly—all of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
“rege ranat ancaster, ennsyivania Sawre rpw . 

gy “arg Se ree 08 @ pai and A. De Clercq, Detroit, Michigan: N. and TEXAS " a " é 

iak Gutta Percha 20% @ ; Cornfield * yal York Cit: Ne tala Lee Rubber and Tire Co., of New Jersey 
Prime Macassar ........ 300 @ — . ae on - / aa $2,000. State headquarters, San Antonio 

Agent. Corporation Trust Company of Amer state agents, Messrs. Bantewell and McGuire 
Balata ica, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela a " 

Surinam Sheets Sk a ware NAME CHANGES 

Columbia Block 623 fa New York Dental Specialty Manufacturing Super Tread Tire Co., South Bend. to Clyde 

Venezuela Block 75 a Co to manufacture and deal in rubber L-Tire and Rubber Company. 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
December, 1921 to December, 1922 


“Production” and Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made “Inventory”’ is reported as of the last day of each 
montt 
“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in 
possession of dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents al] tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 
basis, or abroad 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 








al PNEUMATIC CASINGS fia Ma eee OOO __._._ SOLID TIRES ea | 

No. Mfrs No. Mfrs No. Mfrs 
MONTH Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
December, 1921 64 3.696.519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 4,731,021 2,070,098 2,522,710 10 168,515 40,478 39,520 
January, 1922 66 4.174.216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343,393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 
February, 1922 66 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6.141.956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 16,805 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6.991.118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48,359 
April, 1922 65 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7,230,096 2,650,575 2,329,34: 11 173,748 46,664 52,309 
May, 1922 65 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7,189, 2.970.696 2,938.5 11 170,904 57,640 60,711 
June, 1922 64 5,042,147 2.838.890 3.133.260 64 6,186.53 3.130.629 3.973.675 11 169,808 66.089 63,408 
July, 1922 63 4,834,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 5,675.83 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1922 63 4,629,392 2.905.209 3,029,823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,435 
September, 1922 64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2.592.106 64 5.164,757 3.501.442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82.767 66.797 
October, 1922 64 4.682.958 2,674,662 2,588,77 64 5.488.033 3.787.758 3,420,680 11 213,942 85,480 71,275 
November, 1922 62 4,964,976 2,733,134 2,379,708 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 3,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
December, 1922 59 4,599,208 2,656,942 2,934,079 59 5°732,125 3,411,074 3,825,949 10 244,061 77,22 64,570 
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Sierra Madre, Calif 


American Rubber Patents 


Milwaukee, Wis 





\ 


Manufacture of Dipped Rubber Goods 


Miller Rubber Co., 


February 25, 192: 


Dallas, Tex assignor to Fowler-Williams 
Co., Dallas, Tex 
1,445,466 Rim for Pneumatic or Solid Tires 


Charles C Wood, Wicl t Kans 
1,445,485 Antiskid Device for Vehicles John 
W. Burton, Woodward, lowa 





1,445,492 Vehicle Wheel Creorge Fr Deady, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignor b lirect and mesne 
assignments, to The Dayt Disc Wheel Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 

1.445.533 Vulcanizing Apparatus Thomas 
Midgley, Hampden Vass assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass 

1,445,536 Resilient W hee Thoma Morinelli 
Philadelphia, Pa 

1,445,540 Pneumatic Tire Brooks Jamison 
Mullikin, St. Louis, Mo 

1,445,598 Tire Chain Hook and rightener. 
Roy. J. Kleineck, Oxford Junctior lowa 

1,445,606 Inner Liner George W Stewart, 


Alameda, Calif 


Trade Marks Applied For 


{The following are trade-mark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent Office which have been passed for publi- 
cation and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly For further infor 
mation address National Trade-Marks Company, 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. or Bush 
Building, 130 West 42 Street, New York, trade- 
mark specialists As an additional service feature 
to its readers this Journal gladly offers to them an 
advance search free of charge on any mark they 
may contemplate adopting or registering. | 


FLEXIMATI( No. 167,094 Overman Cushion 


Tire Company, In me we For rubber 
tires 

FLEXOMATIC—No. 167,095 Overman Cushion 
Tire Company, Inc., N. Y. ¢ For rubber 
tires 

BLACK BEAUTY Ne 167,653. The Racine 
Horseshoe Tire Company, Racine, Wis For 


resilient vehicle tires and inner tubes of rub 
ber, or rubber and fabri 
FLEXERMATIC No. 167,091. Overman Cushion 


Tire Company, Ine., N. Y. ¢ For rubber 
tires 

FLEXAMATIC No 167,093 Overman Cushion 
Tire Company, In a a For rubber 
tires 

WIN-ALL No 166,000 Solomon Hershenstein, 
doing business as S. H. Rubber Mfg. Co., 


> we @ For inner tubes 
PICTURE of small boy and tire, holding candle 
No. 155,812 The Fisk Rubber Company, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass For rubber tires and 
tubes 

AIREDALE—No. 169,401 The Ideal Tire and 
Rubber Company, Cleveland, O For vehicle 


tirs of rubber and rubber and fabrics, et 
rRUBLPRUF—No 169,309 Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Company, Barberton, O For rubber 
cushion tires 
DOMINANT—No. 168,926 Henderson Tire & 


Rubber Co., Inc., Columbus, O. and Buffalo, 

a For rubber tires 
FEATHEREDGE—No 163,332 Featheredge 

Rubber Company, In Chicago, Ill For 


rubber sponges and rubber sponge for manu 
facturing purposes 

SANIMO—No. 159,629 The Sanimo Company, 
St. Louis, Mo For rubber crib sheets, rub- 
ber baby pants, sanitary aprons, sanitary 
belts, etc 

PURITAN—No. 156,679 J. J. Beyerle Mfg. Co., 
N. ¥. C For rubber baby pants 

HIPPO No 158,612 Goodyear Rubber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif For rubber and oiled 
coats and jackets 

RADION—No. 168,092 American Hard Rubber 
Company, Hemptead and N. Y. C For dials 
made of hard rubber for radio apparatus 

SURE SHOT—No. 168,884. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, N. Y. C For hose made of rubber 
reenforced with fabric 


Goodyear Has 10,000 Acres in 
Cotton 


According to P. W. Litchfield, vice 
president and factory manager of Good- 


assignor of one half to year, the company now has 10,000 acres 























Francisco, Calif., assignor to Diedrich Lutjen 





planted in long staple Pima cotton in the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona, used in 
weaving fabric for eord tires. Alfalfa 
is planted on 8,000 acres. Mr. Litchfield 
reports that more than $8,000,000 have 
been expended in the last few years on 
road building in one county of Arizona. 








